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Aluminium Alloy ar Wheelhouses... 
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The use of any material in the building and operating of merchant vessels rests 
on economic as well as technical consideration. The fact that 


Messrs. Harland & Wolff are constructing the wheelhouses of the ships 


named above in aluminium alloy speaks for itself. 


British Aluminium 


THE BRITISH ALUMINIUM CO LTD g) SALISBURY HOUSE LONDON EC2 
The B.S.1. Golde e Britich A 
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Built on the 
Burmeister & Wain 
System 

under licence from 
Harland & Wolff ; 
also 

Kincaid-Polar 


Engines 


JOHN G. KINCAID & CO., LTD ° GREENOCK SCOTLAND 
ALSO BUILDERS OF :— 
STEAM ENGINES for all classes of fast passenger and cargo vessels 


BOILERS of all types up to the largest sizes 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


diesel-electric dredging 





showing Propulsion and PUMP CONTROL BOARD 
“M.O.P. 228-C”’ Pumping Control 


Built by William Simons 

& Co. Ltd. Renfrew for the 
Argentine Ministry of 
Public Works. 

Complete diesel-electric 
propulsion and pumping 
machinery by 


: ' . MAIN CONTROL BOARD 
* ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


PROPULSION MOTORS DREDGE PUMP MOTORS 





The ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company Limited 
QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
Marine Department, Rugby 
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payspAL E “VERTOIL ‘patent PUMPS 


have been designed 
specially for the job of handling 
oil on board ship. With high 
suction lift and capacities up to 
300 T.P.H. they save space and 


offer easy access to working 
* 
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The Doxford ship is one of the 
finest for economy, speed and 
fuel consumption in the world 
today. 
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World 
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“The Price of Peace...” 


Mr. H. T. N. Gaitskell, Chancellor 


OcTOBER 3, 1951 


of the 


Exchequer, introducing his 1951 Budget 


BUDGET 
COMPARISONS 


Customs and Excise Revenue from Three Budgets 





TOBACCO... 


SPIRITS ... 


1914 


£3,328,000 


£18,263,657 


£23,975,277 


. | £13,654,614 








1939 


£12,954,616 


£84,818,119 


£35,663,029 


£65,580,856 











1951 


(Estimated) 


£13,300,000 


£600,000,000 


£100,000,000 


£250,000,000 


TO PROVIDE PROPULSION AND AUXILIARY POWER 
UNITS THAT CHALLENGE ANY COMPARISON 
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THE FIGHT FOR INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


Tue Goon o!d days are gone, and for ever. A new age 
has opened. In the *tween-war years 1919-39) an 
experienced observer of events remarked that ** the 
war, fought as we declared in the cause of abstract 
justice and closing with the promise of a new age of 
peace and prosperity, found an echo in the hearts of 
the workers and gave them a new enthusiasm *’. He 
suggested that the psychological effect of war is always 
unsettling because it causes the mind to break with 
habit and tradition, essential to the success of any 
revolution. ** The succeeding period in which men are 
returning to their old work and picking up the old 
threads is always one of unrest and sometimes one of 
danger to the established order ”’ In the past six 
years we have passed through a bloodless revolution 
unparalleled in our history. There has been a sus 
tained attack on all the economic theories which were 
generally accepted in the early days of the century. 
The electors assumed, under leaders who should have 
known better and perhaps did know better, that thrift 
was an out-dated virtue, if it was indeed a virtue, that 
capitalism was a hateful system, while the great aim 
should be to create a shortage of skilled craftsmen so 
that wages might be foreed up and hours of labour 
brought down. In pursuit of these ideas, Marshall 
Aid was accepted by the Socialist Government from 
the capitalist United States in order to found a Social 
ist regime in this country; one industry after another, 
which had been built up by private individuals, was 
taken over by the State, and costly welfare services 
were established. Now capital is no longer flowing 
into these islands from the other side of the Atlantic 
and we have to pay the price of a Welfare State without 
such temporary aid, with the result that we are living 
beyond our income and our trading account is sadly 
out of balance. 

Such is the situation on the eve of the General Elec 
tion. In the programme of none of the parties is any 
reference made to the permanent fact that the sea flows 
round our shores and that imports and exports have 
to be carried in ships. That should be as obvious to 
us as it was to our forefathers. It is true that the 
seene, but our bulk 


aeroplane has come on the 
almost entirely 


trade will continue to be done 


Current 


Steel—Cautious Opinions 

First and last, the maritime industries depend on steel, 
and for that reason the repeal of the Iron and Steel 
Nationalisation Act would be welcomed. Such a 
reversal of policy cannot, however, occur for several 
months, even if the Socialist sponsors of the new State 
Corporations are defeated at the polls. In the mean 
time, what steel supplies will be available? The 
Economist has been examining the matter and in the 
course of a long article gives facts and figures which, 


in ships, while 
travel by sea, 


most passengers will prefer to 
rather than by air. The services 
of the sea and air, are in fact, complementary. 
Managements in shipping offices, shipyards, engine 
shops and factories have a duty to their country. While 
avoiding party politics, they should not hesitate to 
state facts, as one firm, R. A. Lister & Co., Ltd., has 
been doing in THE Suippinc Wor.p for some months 
past. There has been no suggestion of party bias but 
simply reminders of the way in which costs have in- 
creased and taxation has mounted up, with the inevit- 
able result that we are experiencing all the penalties of 
inflation. Nationalisation has been tried and has 
failed. Now it must be the turn of the business men 
to save us from the accumulated burden of six years’ 
experimentation by political busybodies without know- 
ledge of the mainspring of industry and particularly 
of the maritime industries. | We must become once 
more a nation of adventurers or we cannot survive. 
That means men of courage and enterprise must regain 
their freedom, in order to do their best for themselves 
and thus confer benefits upon their fellows. Every 
successful shipowner, shipbuilder and marine engineer 
has willy nilly promoted the welfare of the country as 
a whole, attracting the savings of thrifty people, willing 
to face the risk of failure, by investing their capital in 
various Ways so as to increase employment, and contri- 
buting to the Exchequer vast sums year by year. 

The coming General Election must be a fight for 
freedom for industry. If the fight is lost, then our con- 
dition will go from bad to worse. We must work harder 
and save more if we are to obtain the bare necessities 
of life. As islanders, we must have as an essential 
factor in our efforts the best ships that can be provided 
by the most efficient shipyards at prices which will 
enable them to trade at a profit in face of the competi- 
tion that will develop, now that our enemies of yester- 
day, with lower standards of living than ours, are being 
freed from the restraints which were imposed on them 
at the close of the war. We won the war, but whether 
we can win the peace, will depend on the result of the 
coming fight for national efficiency from the top to 
the bottom. 


Events 


in its view, support ‘some cautious optimist, about 
prospects for 1953-54 or certainly later—-but consider 
able reserve about 1952.’’ Solutions to the problem, 
it declares, are easier to canvass than to apply. Our 
contemporary recalls that more home ore is already 
being produced; output is already up to about 15 
million tons a year, of which 14.3 million tons will be 
consumed in 1951. Next year the home ore industry 
is being asked for 16 million tons, and, given a modest 


increase in labour, this, it is suggested, should be 
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achieved. But it is conceded there are economic and 
physical limits to the feeding of more and more blast 
furnaces with home ore, if only in transport. It adds: 


Moreover, with home ore iveraging 30) ver cent tron 
ontent against 55 ver cent in imported ores, subs itution 
of home ore will certucnly keeo furnaces working, but it 
will decrease their effective capacity, More blast furnaces 
fortunately to a considerable extent sited and desiened fe 
home ore will be coming in this winter and next vear, and 
will promote a better balance in the industry as German 
rap imports decline 

But every ton of iron smelted from home ore needs 4 ew 
more coke than a ton of imvorted ore; and coke supplies 
might very possibly hold uv pig-iron output 


With the new capacity coming in next year, the 
industry, it is stated, could, indeed, use more than 
10 million tons of imported ore in addition to the 
larger consumption of home = ore. British pig iron 
capacity for 1952 will be 11 million tons a year, which 
it the expected scrap level would make possible the 
production of 16.5 million tons of steel, from a steel 
capacity that by the end of 1952 will probably reach 
over 17 million tons a year. But that would require 
ihundant ore supplies. Hf, in fact, the industry obtains 
is much imported ore next year as it does this, it 
will probably have done well. That is the final verdict 
of our contemporary. 


Difficulties Ahead 


THE only thing certain about ore supplies and stecl 
output in 1952, therefore, is, it is added, that they are 
going to be difficult, as Mr. Gaitskell’s negotiations in 
Washington have already advertised. ** If steel produc 
tion is even to be maintained at the 1951 level, a pig 
iron output of at least 10.6 million tons will be neces 
sary. This could be achieved with 9.75 million tons 
of imported ore and 15 million tons of home ore; since 
this imported ore figure would be 400,000 tons more 
than the industry could) purchase for 1951 and 
1,150,000 tons more than it is likely to ship, home ore 
output is being raised to - provide a margin.”’ The 
British Iron & Steel Federation records in its current 
Statistical Bulletin that the outlook for raw materials 
It has stated that whether the 
requisite tonnage can be bought and shipped to this 
country will depend largely on factors outside the in 
dustry’s control. Above all else, it will) depend on 
the provision of sufficient coal both to avoid the ship 
ping shortage of last winter and to keep the country’s 
traditional export markets adequately supplied. The 
Economist concludes that “if only because the coal and 
the shipping are not to be had this winter, the Federa 
tion’s hope that coal imports will not interrupt its ore 
imports may be fulfilled. But if steel output depends 
to any considerable extent upon British coal exports, 
the outlook will be not obscure, but gloomy.”’ 


is ** somewhat obscure.”’ 


The Greedy Chancellor 


\ NOTEWORTHY example of the gross injustice under 
which ‘ risk” 
financial policy of the Government is furnished by the 
latest accounts of Wm. Doxford & Sons, Ltd. Like 
other shipbuilding firms in varying degree, this com 
pany passed through difficult times after the First 
World War. The industry is more than most subject to 
slumps and booms and, in spite of ideological theories, 


investors are suffering owing to” the 


fear that such violent movements are inevitable. 
For a good many years past, the trading profits of 
Doxford’s have been rising and further progress was 
made in the last financial year when the profits were 
£648,000 as compared with £529,200. What advantage 
will the shareholders gain as reward for the risk they 
took in backing up the management in the dark days? 
While taxation amounts to €305,000, with €2S,000 
assigned to the tax equalisation account, the ordinary 
dividend will cost only £55,125. This illustrates the 
extent of the injustice to risk capital, which is. the 
very foundation on which commercial adventure is 
based. If the risk proves to have heen a bad one, the 


shareholders lose their money, but if a good one, the 
tax collector steps in and takes heavy toll. The share 
holders are treated as greedy capitalists who deserve 
no reward for their courage. Their modest return is 
deseribed as ** unearned income.” In the case of 
Doxford’s, Dr. Edward Andrew and his colleagues can 
do no more than recommend a final dividend of 1 
per cent, less tax, on the ordinary shares, making 1 
per cent on £600,000 in respect of the year ended June 
30. Shareholders are told that this is the maximum 
permissible ino view of the Government's declared in 


» 


tention to control dividends. In the previous year 
there was a 10 per cent final dividend and 3 per cent 
bonus to make a 20 per cent total on ordinary capital 
of £550,000, which was also paid on £500,000 for 1948-49. 
share bonus of £50,000 is proposed for the third year 

1 ordinary share 

free in respect of every 12 shares held. This is a sad 
story of blindness on the part of the greedy Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. It is in line, of course, with 
Socialism, which aims at discouraging private enter 


In succession, representing one new 


prise so as to make way for nationalisation, including 
shipping and shipbuilding. These theorists still persist 
in their folly, leaving private industry, for the time 
being, to support the losing nationalised industries, 


The Australian Port Problem 


JupGcep by prewar standards, the turnround of ship 
ping in Australian ports is about three times as long; 
but turnround just before the war had already greatly 
deteriorated since the davs before the economic depres 
sion. One of the results of that depression, in fact, was 
the tendency to spread work, both as to time and as 
to the numbers emploved. To the depression, too, may 
he credited the urge for full employment, which has 
its disadvantages as well as its merits. The Australian 
Government has now invited Mr. C. Basten, who had 
considerable experience in Caleutta before he suecess 
fully reorganised the port of Singapore, to advise what 
should be done to accelerate turnround in Australian 
ports. Commenting on the problem, the latest issue 
of the Monthly Trade and Shipping Review, published 
hy Birt & Co. (Pty.), Ltd., of Svdney, considers that the 
first and most obvious fault of Australian ports ts that 
there are not enough of them. The second most 
mbvious deficiency is labour. ** There are not enough 
wharties to do the work, and the number apparently 
shows a constant shrinkage because, for example, in 
Sydney, 25 to 50 wharties are quitting the occupation 
each week.’ They claim that there are too many stop 
pages to make the work worth while. Crities will argue 
that the majority of stoppages are caused by union 
ition, and the number of protest and *‘* stop work ” 
meetings is certainly considerable. The fundamental 
dithiculty, it is suggested, is that most Australian ports, 
like Topsy, just grew up. ** There was no design about 
them. Indeed, there could not have been. A’ sertous 
effort to straighten out their tangles, so to introduce 
much-needed improvements is worth while. The effi 
creney of a port reflects so largely on the comfort and 
convenience of the people who live round it, and who 
ire served by it and who serve it.” 


Interior Design of Ships 


THE THEME of the 1951 Design Congress, held at the 
Royal College of Art, in London, was ‘* design policy 
in industry as a responsibility of high-level manage 
ment,’ and a distinguished contribution came in the 
form of a paper by Sir Colin’ Anderson, director of 
Anderson, Green & Co., Ltd., managers of the Orient 
Line. Some years before the war, it will be recalled, 
interior decoration of the Orion caused something of 
i sensation. Sir Colin in his paper related how in 1932 
he undertook full responsibility for the interior of this 
pioneer in ship decoration, after his senior partners had 
agreed to a departure from the then almost universal 
practice of using a pseudo-* period *’ formula. His 
first task was to find an architect and designer who had 
no preconceived ideas, and he was fortunate in_ the 
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hoice of Mr. Brian O’Rorke, who is. still associated 
with the interior design of Orient liners. The limita 
lions imposed by the essential structure of the ship 
presented formidable problems, and it) soon) became 
plain that ‘t almost none of the thousands of utensils 
ind furnishings that would have automatically been 
ordered for the old kind of interior would look right in 
the new.” They were faced not with the mere 
designing of an architectural setting, but with its com 
plete equipment, and Sir Colin pointed out the range 
included such things as door handles, cupboards, 
windows, furniture, curtains, linen, bathmats, deck 
chairs, cutlery and even uniforms. As he pointed out, 
t design policy cannot successfully be undertaken by 
half measures. 


Continuity of Design 


IN THE discussion following the paper a questione: 
wanted to know how continuity of design policy was 
ensured in the event of frequent changes of manage 
ment, and whether steps were taken to keep in touch 
with the makers of equipment with a view to stimu 
lating them to produce the types needed for the 
designer’s particular purpose. Mr. F. I. Geddes, reply 
ing for Sir Colin Anderson, said that so far as_ the 
Orient Line was concerned, Sir Colin chose himself, and 
as he was still a young man there was likely to be 
some degree of continuity for some time to come. Con 
tact with the manufacturers of equipment, he said, was 
established at an early stage in ship construction, which 
is a long job and gives the designer plenty of time to 
experiment in cooperation with the suppliers. This is 
a point which stresses the importance of manufacturers 
keeping permanently in touch with the latest trends of 
ship design and of shipowners and designers heing alert 
to the latest developments in the manufacture of equi 
ment and furnishings and the application of materials 
for ships. Considerable technical advances have been 
made in these directions since the war, as readers of 
THE SHippING WoripD are constantly reminded. 


International Insurance Affairs 


Ar THE recent conference of the International Marine 
Insurance Union at St. Moritz it was announced that 
the Union had been promoted from category C_ to 
category B of the Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. That is some measure of the growing 
importance of the Union under its postwar constitu 
tion. No doubt this promotion was due in large 
measure to the part the Union is taking in the cam 
paign against nationalism in insurance. Indeed, one of 
the outstanding features of the St. Moritz Conference 
was a paper on discrimination on national lines, read 
by Mr. J. T. Byrne, of New York, who, it may be 
recalled, represented the International Chamber of Com 
merce when discriminatory insurance laws were dis 
cussed by the Economic and Social Council at New 
York earlier this year. Mr. Byrne’s suggestion that 
active committees should be formed to fight discrimina 
tory laws will, no doubt, be taken up by the major 
marine insurance markets of the world. One activity 
in which such committees could partake would be the 
urging of Governments to include in’ commercial 
treaties clauses giving each party ‘‘ most) favoured 
nation’ treatment. It was important said Mr. Byrne 
that in such treaties ’ 
mentioned, as experience had proved that the general 
terms of treaties were not always accepted as including 


‘insurance * should be specially 


insurance, 


The Joint Hull Understanding 


ANOTHER feature of the conference was the explana 
tion of the Joint Hull Understanding by Mr. A. B. 
Stewart, chairman of the Joint Hull Committee. Mr. 
Stewart spoke of the three main factors which influenced 
the Understanding. They were the increase or decrease 
of perils; the claims records of various fleets; and 
economic factors such as rising costs, inflation and so 
on. The “all round ** increase of 10 per cent of the 
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revised understanding of last February was an en 
deavour to deal with this last factor. Mr. Stewart 
maintained that this modest increase was fully justi 
fied and pointed out that it operated less severely in 
the case of fleets with good records than in the case 
with those which had bad records. Nothing very new 
transpired in the report of the Union's Cargo Loss 
Prevention Committee, which, however, is doing 
admirable work in its particular sphere. Much good 
work in the matters which are the Union’s particular 
province was also done at St. Moritz, and the Union 
may look forward to another successful conference in 
1952, the venue of which will be in Belgium. 


International Cooperation 


AN INTERESTING expedition made by a small party 
last week in the new French train ferry St. Germain 
demonstrated the value of international cooperation in 
the technical marine field. The St. Germain, which has 
already been fully deseribed in THe SxHippiInc Worip, 
is a fine example of a special type ol ship, built in the 
Elsinore shipyard, Denmark, which has made a special 
tudy of train ferry construction. Her design and con 
struction was the subject of close study and cooperation 
between her Danish builders, her French owners, and 
Bureau Veritas, the French classification society. In 
fact, the St. Germain is the first vessel to receive the 
new marks issued by Bureau Veritas for fire protection, 
ubdivision and stability. Finally, a number of British 
sub-contractors played their part in supplying equip 
ment, not least important of which in her special con 
ditions of service is the Hastie steering gear, whose 
qualities were amply demonstrated during the Channe! 
crossing and in Dever and Dunkirk harbours to the 
British visitors. The party was welcomed at Dover by 
representatives of the French State Railways, the ship 
builders, Bureau Veritas, and the Association Technique 
Maritime et Aeronautique, and at Dunkirk was greeted 
by M. Lucien Lefol, president of the Chantiers de 
France, who conducted the party round the Dunkirk 
shipyard. A tour of inspection was made of the 
passenger liner Flandres on the stocks, designed for 
the West Indian service of the French Line and due 
to be launched on October 31. It was immediately 
apparent that this is no ordinary vessel, with her 
bulbous bow, similar to that of the Bremen and Eurepa, 
and her Carlotti-type stern. The shipyard, too, is 
undergoing complete modernisation, with new welding 
and plating shops, and one of the berths is being en 
larged to accommodate vessels of up to 190 feet: beam 
and equipped with cranes of greater handling capacity, 
capable of dealing with large prefabricated sections. 





SAYINGS OF THE WEEK 


THE FUTURE OF SHIPPING 


Mr. Emanuel 


“Eventually everything big will be nationalised."’ 
Shinwell, M.P. 


IMPRUDENT TAXATION 


‘* With income tax and profits tax at today's new high levels it 
becomes increasingly difficult for any company to make prudent 
provisions for reserves."'—Mr. Henry Barraclough, chairman of the 
Prince of Wales Dry Dock Co., Ltd 


SAVING 20,000,000 TONS OF COAL 
‘We talk grandly of harnessing the tides of the Severn at a cost 
of £100 million, but half that sum would modernise enough house 
ind factory grates to save 20 million tons of coal a year.'’—Dr. | 
Bronowski, Director of Central Research for the National Coal Board 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF BRITISH PROSPERITY 


‘ Life for Britain in the coming years will be hard. | expect no 
reduction of income tax or surtax, and no spectacular fall in Prices. 
Britain is the most artificial society in the world—a society of 
50 million in an island made to support 10 million. This society, 
like an inverted pyramid, has been created by banking, trade, 
industrial enterprise, and investment abroad.’’—Mr. Harold 
Macmillan, M.P. 
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ON THE “BALTIC” 


THE MOVEMENT OF GRAIN 


By BALTRADER 


NortH AMERICA has for some time carried the freight 
market on its shoulders as far as the movement of 
grain is concerned. Fine harvests in Canada and the 
United States have provided a surplus for which there 
is a good market in Europe. India is also importing 
North American grain on a big seale, but this is much 
less apparent on the London market than last year, on 
account of the large number of American vessels re 
leased from the reserve fleet and allocated for this 
service. If it were not for the action of the American 
authorities in bringing out many more laid-up ships, the 
present level! of freights would have been raised to an 
exaggerated extent. Even so, the rate of 22s. Gd. per 
quarter for wheat from the St. Lawrence to the United 
Kingdom, which has recently been paid, is as high 
as was ever obtainable. Charterers have to pay 120s. 
per ton for coal from Wales to the Plate in order to 
ensure for owners a good round voyage in spite ot 
poor homeward prospects; three years ago 25s. was 
regularly accepted for coal from Wales to Buenos 
Aires. The Ministry of Food is not finding it easy to 
obtain tonnage for transport of its purchase of 1,000,000 
tons of grain from South Russia. Several ships have 
heen secured for the first cargoes, but at 100s., or 7s. 6d. 
more than was last paid. The Mediterranean area ts 
short of tonnage and rates are going up; an advance 
of 7s. 6d. per ton (90s.} was conceded last week for 
maize from Yugoslavia to the United Kingdom. 


Lack of Grain from Southern Hemisphere 


The grain exporting countries of the Southern 
Hemisphere have lately played little part in providing 
homeward employment for tramp vessels Nothing 
came of the hoped for revival of chartering from the 
Argentine in the summer, as the maize crop did not 
much exceed internal requirements. The Australian 
season for the shipment of grain which began last 
December had not sufficient) momentum to carry 
through until the next season, due to open at the year’s 
end. We may then expect a renewal of demand for 
grain ships in that quarter, as crops are shaping 
favourably, at any rate in the western and southern 
States; but the Queensland sugar prospects for next 
year have not a very favourable aspect on account of 
damage to the crop by drought. The Far Eastern 
market is another which has for some time inclined to 
languish; comparatively few vessels have been char 
tered lately for soya beans or cereals from North 
China. The result is that business has been done at 
155s. on the basis of discharge at Antwerp or Rotter 
dam, compared with 200s. paid a few months ago. 
When cargoes are in full spate from Dairen and North 
China ports, shipping 1s benefited by the absorption of 
large numbers of vessels on the long run to Europe. 
This trade has greatly expanded in postwar years, 
since Japan and Manchuria ceased to be mutually 
supporting under Japanese rule. Nowadays Japan 
imports soya beans from the Gulf of Mexico and other 
North American sources. 


Australian Time Charter Rates 


It has happened at times in recent years that all the 
hest freights were to be found east of Suez. Owners 
were then prepared to accept what might prove to be 
a loss in working their tonnage eastward. Now they 
will not look at employment in that direction from this 
side unless it shows a large return in order to com 
pensate for possible difficulty to follow. This is cer 
tainly the experience of the liner companies and motor 
manufacturers who charter vessels respectively on time 
charter and lumpsum for voyage basis to Australia. 
Whereas the freight index has shown a general decline 


between May and August, time charter rates 
for a trip to Australia were about 7s. 6d. per ton higher 
in August than in May, and have since shown a firming 
tendency. Thus, lower rates for loading in the East 
and Australia have contributed materially to the fall 
of the general freight index, but have helped to mini 


in rate 


mise the average decline for tonnage in home ports. 

It is expected that conditions will improve before 
long in South Africa, where the export of coal has 
been so rudely interrupted by the failure of the rail 
ways to cope with both internal and export commit 
ments. Inquiry has already increased for shipment of 
Caleutta coal and much tonnage (mostly Japanese) has 
been chartered for coal from: Calcutta to Japan. A 
veginning has been made in chartering to the United 
Kingdom from Calcutta; rates from there to Australia 
at 142s. Gd. are about 82s. 6d. per ton higher than 
about a month ago. 


The Freight Market 


Inquiry has continued on a satisfactory scale for 
tonnage to bring coal and grain from North America 
to Europe. \ vessel has hee n chartered for coal from 
Hampton Roads to Rotterdam at S2s. per ton, October. 
Etrusco and Marine Fortune, both October, are fixed 
from Hampton Roads at $10.50 to Antwerp or Rotter 
dam, or $10.95 to Hamburg, on ** Warshipvoy *’ terms 
with 1 per cent commission. Tonnage ts well held for 
grain, at any rate for freight in sterling, although a 
small reduction at $12.25 has been accepted from St. 
Lawrence to Antwerp or Rotterdam for spot loading. 
A number of vessels have been taken for grain from 
the Black Sea to the United Kingdom at 100s. per 
ton with option of Antwerp-Hamburg range at 2s. 6d. 
less for October, November and December loading. 
The Mediterranean market is firmer and 58s. has been 
paid for a 5,300 tonner from Almeria or Melilla (Rif.) 
to East Coast U.K., November. The Australian 
market is weak and there ts little quoting from the 
Far East; fortunately for owners the North Pacific has 
been able to fill the gap. Fixtures from these include : 
Cragmoor, 8,400.0 tons, 147s. Gd., grain to U.K., 
December, or 146s. 3d. if January. She will go in 
ballast from Australia. The Charles L. D. is similarly 
fixed at 147s. 6d., December, and Trevean at 146s. 3d., 
December / January. Lumber and generals are work 
able from North Pacific to U.K. at 170s. The Sea 
Comet is fixed for grain from North Pacific to West 
Italy at $19, October. Time charter inquiry is good 
and rates steady. The Indore, 10,245 tons d.w., 183,000 
ft. bale, 95/10 knots on 25 tons oil, is chartered for a 
trip out to Malaya, delivery Cardiff, at 57s. 6d. per 
month, October 10/20. The Montevideo (m.v.), 8,330 
tons d.w., 450,000 bale, 11 knots on 11 tons, will make 
the trip out to Australia via Sweden at 65s. per month, 
delivery Rotterdam November 10/30. 


Air Charter Business 


Although the summer holiday traffic by air is almost 
at an end there is good inquiry for charter planes. 
Much of the demand is unsatisfied on account of 
Government call upon available aircraft and the short 
age of fuel oil on the Eastern routes. Such supplies 
as are available are for the most part reserved for the 
regular airlines. India is, however, importing stocks 
from sources alternative to Abadan and the fuel position 
is expected to improve for chartered as well as scheduled 
planes. Meanwhile, freight is accumulating in great 
quantity, awaiting air transport from Europe to the 
Far East. 
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INSTITUTE OF MARINE ENGINEERS 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


MARINE ENGINEERING as a branch of mechanical en 
gineering is about 150 years old. During this period, 
however, enormous progress has been made in_ the 
general field of science, and it will be my endeavour to 
indicate the influence that the continuous development 
of science has had on marine propulsion, and the effect 
science may well have not only in regard to the type 
of propelling units of the future but also on the educa 
tion, training and responsibilities of marine engineers. 
Marine engineering owes its origin largely to the in 
ventive genius of James Watt, who patented the double 
acting engine which made it possible to adapt the steam 
engine satisfactorily for propelling a ship. 

In the James Watt Anniversary Lecture given in 
1950, which dealt with the aims and achievements of 
marine engineers, | showed that by the year 1850 pro 
pulsion of ships by means of steam engines driving 
paddles or a screw had become a reliable proposition. 
Since it was not until 1801 that the first steam engine 
was used to drive any ship, it is evident that to have 
been able to increase the power of marine engines from 
under 10 to over 2,000 h.p. during a period of 50 years 
was a considerable achievement. This progress, how 
ever, may be claimed to have been caused more directly 
by the inventive genius of a few engineers of that period 
rather than the application of science to effect these 
changes. Improvements in materials and workmanship 
did, however, play some part in giving confidence that 
steam engines were reliable for the propulsion of ships, 
and this implied that the type of boilers employed for 
the steam pressures in use in 1850, of about 25 Ib. per 
sq. in., were also reasonably satisfactory, although no 
rules were in existence for their safe working pressure 
other than that they had to have a factor of safety of 
6. But since the increase of size of machinery was 
largely due to the improved art of the millwright and 
the mechanic, and the advances in science were largely 
physical, the marine engineer for many years—and in 
deed not so many years ago— generally looked askance 
at science and preferred to work to empirical rules 
which he had himself determined by the hard road of 
experience. 

Science of Thermodynamics 


It was Joule’s experiments on the mechanical equiva 
lent of heat, published in 1843 but not generally accep 
ted until 1847, that gave a definite lead to the science 
of thermodynamics. The significance of the foundation 
of the science of thermodynamics was to indicate that 
greater efficiency could be obtained by using higher 
initial temperatures, that is, cylinder pressures, with 
expanding steam and low condenser temperature and 
Once understood by the engineer’ there 
followed an increase in boiler pressures from 25 to 60 lb. 
per sq. in., which was as much as boilers of that day 
could withstand safely, although giving some trouble 
with furnaces which led to the appearance of the cylin 
drical or Scotch boiler. 


pressure, 


It is proper to mention at this stage that at the com 
mencement of the 19th century a limited form of tech 
nical education was available, the earliest being the 
lectures given by Professor Anderson to mechanics at 
Glasgow, and many mechanics institutions were estab 
lished over a hundred years ago. In 1837 the Admiralty 
laid down proper training for engineers for the Navy, 
and in 1843 Dockyard Schools were opened for the 
technical training of apprentices. About the same time 
engineering professorships were established at Univer- 
sity College, London, and at Dublin and Glasgow, 
Rankine being appointed Professor of Civil Engineering 
at Glasgow University in 1855. In 1849 the Admiralty 
required a steam engineer to pass an examination at 
the Royal Naval College, the subjects being geometry, 


dynamics, heat and combustion, and the principles of 
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BY DR. S. F. DOREY 


engines and boilers. It was in 1862 that an Act of 
Parliament was passed laying down the conditions for 
and empowering the Board of Trade to grant certifi 
cates to engineers in charge of the machinery of ships 
in the mercantile marine. In 1847 the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers was formed. Mr. R. H. Parsons 
in the opening sentence of the ‘* History of the Institu 
tion of Mechanical Engineers ’’ states that ‘* Mechani 
cal engineering as a profession came into being mainly 
as a result of the development of the rotative steam 
engine,”’ and it may rightly be claimed that the en 
gineers who built marine engines were in the forefront. 
Thus, while locomotives were using boiler pressures of 
120 Ib. per sq. in., the engines were comparatively 
small, whereas the engines of the Great Britain, the 
first screw propelled vessel to cross the Atlantic, which 
she did at 12 knots in 1845, developed no less than 
2,000 h.p. 

Progress between 1850 and 1890 in steam engineering 
was largely effected by improvements in boiler design 
to withstand the higher steam pressures recommended. 
With the use of a reliable Siemen’s Martin steel having 
an ultimate strength of 26 to 30 tons per sq. in., it was 
possible to effect a reduction in scantlings of 25 per _ 
in the shell plates of boilers which had previously been 
made of iron. There followed a large increase in steam 
pressures, resulting in greater economy of fuel con 
sumption, as may he seen from the following table 
which represented general practice in the mercantile 
marine at that time: 


Working Coal con- Piston 


pressure sumption, Ib speed, 
ib. per sq. in per i.h.p. per hr fe. per min 


45-60 2-2) 350 
77 2 460 
160 1} 500-600 
For Naval work steam pressures had risen to 200 lb. 
per sq. in. and piston speeds to 900-1,000 ft. per min. 
By 1890 the triple-expansion steam engine was firmly 
established, the quadruple expansion engine had also 
been applied to the propulsion of cargo ships, Siemen’s 
Martin steel was in general use for the construction of 
boilers and ships, the working pressure of cylindrical 
boilers had reached 160 Ib. per sq. in., and forced 
draught, together with preheating of air supply and feed 
water were in use. Twin screws were becoming the 
practice for passenger ships, and watertube boilers 
particularly the Bellville type--were being used in 
French ships. Oil was beginning to be used as a boiler 
fuel, and Akroyd Stuart had patented and introduced 
the heavy oil engine. While not yet available for 
marine service, Parsons steam turbines had been in 
stalled in some land power stations. Electricity had 
also been introduced into ships mainly for the purpose 
of illumination. 


The Twentieth Century 


At the start of the 20th century the steam recipro- 
cating engine had reached its zenith. The heavy reci 
procating and rotary parts of large engines develop 
ing, in some cases, over 10,000 i.h.p. per shaft, resulted 
in vibration difficulties, and this led to investigations 
into such subjects as balancing, critical speeds, vibra- 
tion and stresses in rotating parts, thereby advancing 
the science of mechanics. Much of this also applied 
to the steam turbine, which was being rapidly developed 
for marine purposes due to its high thermodynamic 
efficiency, and which in turn directed research into the 
behaviour of steam in passing through nozzles and 
blading. With increase in steam pressure and tem- 
perature on the one hand, and the attainment of much 
higher degree of vacuum on the other due to improved 
condensing practice, the application of thermodynamics 
hecame of vital importance and greater attention was 
given to the testing and properties of materials. 
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There followed a period of rapid progress of the 
marine steam turbine, particularly in Naval ships and 
liners, and then a new challenge to the supremacy of 
steam in the application of the oil engine for propul 
sion purposes with its advantage in the field of fuel 
economy over other types of prime mover. A review 
of the present position in marine engineering shows 
that steam turbine machinery is working at 850 Ib. 
per sq. in. pressure and 850 deg. F. temperature, with 
prospects of boiler pressures of 1,500 Ib. per sq. in. 
ind 950 deg. F. steam temperature. 

The fact that 70 per cent of the tonnage of ships 
building in the world at June 30, 1951, are to be pro 
pelled by oil engines is not only an indication of their 
popularity due to the low fuel consumption, but a 
measure of their reliability. Nevertheless, there are 
still a number of problems to be solved to improve 
their efficiency and lower the maintenance costs. Better 
scavenging combined with high supercharging to in 
crease rating of cylinders, improved methods of effec 
tively cooling pistons and cylinder jackets, lubrication 
of liners and bearings, wear of evlinder liners, corro 
sion, frettage and use of new materials of construction. 


What of the Future? 


This short review deals with the present position, but 
what of the future? If not more complicated machinery 
is indicated, at least the problems arising will become 
more complex as working conditions become more 
irduous. Higher working temperatures can be expec 
ted for the steam turbine requiring the use of improved 
materials in’ boiler construction, particularly super 
heater tubes, which will become increasingly liable to 
corrosion attack both internally and externally. The 
problems will be largely metallurgical and in certain 
respects will be similar to those of the gas turbine, 
which latter for higher efficiency can only be solved by 
operating at more elevated temperatures associated 
with special cooling arrangements, and the employment 
of alloyed metals having impreved heat resisting and 
creep properties. In addition to a scientific approach 
to the special requirements of gas turbine design, new 
workshop problems will arise due to the use of special 
materials and to the complexity of some of its compo 
nent parts, calling not only for new manufacturing tech 
niques but the highest grade of workmanship. The 
possibilities of the use of nuclear energy for the pro 
pulsion of ships are also under active consideration, 
and here only a_- scientific approach is possible. 
Obviously a solution points to the use of an uranium 
pile of reactor generating heat by nuclear fission, the 
heat being removed by a suitable fluid flowing through 
the pile. A variety of problems will require to be solved 
hefore an efficient propulsive unit will become possible. 


Specialised Training 


I have said enough to indicate the importance of 
science to progress In marine engineering, and it be 
comes increasingly apparent the effect will be that 
specialisation, or a lowering of standards, must inevit 
ibly arise for the majority of marine engineers. Only 
the ablest will be able to deal satisfactorily on a high 
level with a number of subjects simultaneously, and 
then only by means of specialised training. 

\ grading of technical education and training for 
narine engineers becomes, therefore, of increasing 
ind urgent importance in order that the best men with 
+ sound scientific background to their practical en 
gineering experience may be attracted to the shipping 
industry, as well as those with inferior technical qualifi 
cations but possessing sound practical training. In 
the case of ships, classification 1s defined as a division 

groups in order of merit, and it becomes, in my 
opinion, increasingly evident that a similar principle 
will require to be applied in the marine engineering 
field. The question that naturally arises is how can 
this be achieved? Suggestions have, from time to 
time, been made in papers and their discussions read 
before this Institute, in particular the review by 
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Engineer-Commander Hastie Smith in 1942, where refer 
ence is made to recommendations in a report made by 
a special committee set up by the Council in 1987. 
In brief, this committee proposed three grades, namely 
(i) engineer officers with sound practical and technical 
knowledge to enable them to deal efficiently with 
administrative and executive and managerial functions; 
(ii) engineroom artificers with practical experience of 
their trade and experience in its application, together 
with engine driving and boiler minding experience to 
enable them to operate and maintain the plant on 
board; and (iii) skilled grades as electricians, plum 
bers, coppersmiths, boilermakers, ete., with practical 
knowledge necessary for exercising their craft on board 
ship. 

It may well be that these opinions apply equally, if 
not more so, today. They provide incentives for those 
with ability, and open up opportunities for those with 
sound practical training who would like to go to sea 
but are prevented by the knowledge that they would 
be unable to pass, either through inability or lack of 
desire, the present standard of examinations for certi 
ficated engineers. While some new standard would be 
required for the lower grades, that for the superior 
grades would not need to be lowered and could indeed, 
for the highest grade, be broadened, and emoluments, 
status and accommodation made more attractive with 
corresponding positions ashore. For the engineroom 
artificer grade tt may be necessary to require a third 
class certificate—-not a new idea, for there was a con 
sensus of opinion in favour of a proposal of this nature 
as far back as 1893 in the discussion on a paper read 
before this Institute by Mr. S. C. Sage. These modi 
fications would entail the formation of a really balanced 
coordinated scheme in the training and education of 
all grades of engineering personnel, a matter dealt 
with by a number of contributors to the discussion on 
the review previously mentioned, instead of the exist 
ing, somewhat haphazard, arrangements. As the future 
will most likely reduce the types of marine machinery 
only to those having an entirely rotary motion, the 
case for employment of more of the certificated engine 
driving class may well be strengthened since few sea 
going engineers see the opening up of turbines, gearing 
and watertube boilers. 


Action Necessary 


With a number of the highest grade of engineers 
afloat it would also be possible, in addition to normal 
duties, for expert knowledge to be brought to bear on 
the behaviour of the internal working of engines and 
boilers, and of machinery as a whole in all kinds of 
weather, through the provision of the latest electronic 
and mechanical instruments and other apparatus. 
Periods ashore should also be arranged to enable these 
engineers to attend refresher courses dealing with the 
latest developments in all types of marine machinery, 
materials, thermodynamics and instrumentation, From 
this grade would be recruited the superintendent en 
gineers, technical consultants and advisers to the ship 
ping companies, and also some for responsible positions 
with marine engine builders. Whatever scheme may 
be adopted in the future, action is necessary in three 
directions, namely : 

(1) More seagoing engineers are required. 

(2) More highly technically trained engineers at sea. 

(3) A well-balanced education and practical training 

scheme for the engineer officer grade starting at 
about 17 vears of age. 

In addition there is a need for the grading of ships 
based on their type and the power of the machinery, 
in order that the manning of engine rooms can be pro 
perly related to the grading or qualifications of the 
engineering personnel. In regard to (3) the proper 
course to adopt would be the formation of a National 
College of Marine Engineering to provide the appro 
priate technical education and in association with 
marine engine builders, repairers, and shipping com 
panies for practical training. 
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SOME COMMENTS FROM THE BRIDGE 


MODERN CONDITIONS OF LIFE AT SEA 


By CAPTAIN BEN 


THESE random jottings are personal notes, quite open 
to criticism, and no endeavour has been made to turn 
them into a carefully arranged article. 

One of the most gratifying changes shipboard life 
of recent years has been the steady elimination of 
parasites. Shipping is largely free of bugs, and ships 
are much less plagued with cockroaches than formerly. 
There are still plenty of the latter in many galleys and 
pantries, but not in such masses that saloons, smoke 
rooms and cabins carry the overflow. It is quite cer 
tain that they can be much reduced, if not permanently 
eliminated, by a constant application of insecticides 
following periodic fumigation. Perhaps the most im 
portant factor in this war is using the right bulkhead 
materials—no more T. & G. boarding which offered such 
fine and secure refuge. In ships where the trouble is 
present the desired result can best be achieved if the 
master makes frequent and critical rounds of inspec 
tion of galleys, pantries, and accommodation, accom 
panied by the departmental heads. It is an unpleasant 
task. The average shipmaster has no desire to disturb 
the privacy of individual members of his crew, and the 
latter are not partial to inspections, but both sides are 
aware of the benefits to be gained, and the master who 
insists on high standards of cleanliness in food handling 
earns the respect of all concerned. 

Improvement in conditions is largely a matter of 
education and sensible cooperation. Obviously owners 
take more kindly to the idea of installing expensive 
furniture and new types of apparatus if it will be cared 
for. From time to time one reads of a new ship that 
the ‘‘ saloon is tastefully panelled in such and such a 
wood.”’ How many officers who take their meals there 
during the life of the ship have any knowledge of this, 
and how many stewards (or how few) whose duty it is 
to polish this wood know anything of its nature or 
value? But one does hear questions about it from 
time to time—questions to which there are no answers, 
for no one knows. 


Information About the Ship 


Arising from the foregoing there is an American 
custom which was much in evidence during the war, and 
it may be common in times of peace, too, to supply 
what amount to Instruction Books with new ships. In 
wartime their primary use was in connection with 
damage control. Every compartment in a ship has its 
number and these may be found in the plans and draw 
ings in the book together with detailed information 
about fire control apparatus, ballast and bilge lines, 
and plans of every pipe and wire in the vessel—every 
conceivable bit of information a man needs to know 
of his own ship. These books were the property of the 
ship, one being issued to each deck and engineer officer, 
to be passed on and receipted when he moved to an- 
other vessel. This method of supplying information is 
incomparably more efficient than one or two blue 
prints in dark alleyways with no detailed explanation. 
It allows curiosity to be satisfied privately without 
application to others. 

Present-day fashion in ship design produces some 
criticism from officers because the much curved fore- 
end of the bridge house makes efficient layout of cabins 
very difficult. One also hears of the pantry door 
facing the chief officer’s room, and the like. Do deck 
or engineer officers ever have the opportunity to criticise 
a naval architect’s drawings? On the foc’s’le head and 
after deck, officers and men often spend long periods 
in unsheltered places. In many cases there appears to 
be no reason why the bulwark plates on the foc’s’le 
should not be extended a little without loss to appear- 
ance or efficiency. Any arrangement by which deck 


service pipes and lavatories could have water always 
available would be of great value. 

Many ships which carry grain have shifting boards 
which could be used sometimes to rig up a swimming 
bath for the use of the crew in the tropics with no 
damage whatever to the boards. Anyone who has seen 
it done will vouch for this, and for the pleasure it gives. 
Shipping men have conservative tendencies and it is 
often only this which prevents action. 

There are many cases where owners and masters are 
not doing their part in training their apprentices and 
cadets. Junior officers are heard to say that they would 
teach if the apprentices were willing to learn. But 
whoever heard of boys hurrying to the schoolroom ? 
Here also the instruction should come from above; from 
owner to master to officers and apprentices, that parit 
cular officers will teach navigation and seamanship to 
apprentices between certain stated hours daily while at 
sea and not in coastal waters, and that the apprentices’ 
beoks will be inspected in the superintendent’s office 
at the end of each voyage. Thus will boys learn the 
why ’’ as well as the ** how.’’ Apprentices should 
also be put in charge of a boat at lifeboat drill 
occasionally. Opportunities to gain power of command 
do not come the way of the younger men in_ the 
Merchant Navy soon enough or often enough. These 
sort of things are already done by those owners who 
like to encourage their apprentices to return with certi 
ficates, but there are many cases where there is a 
nominal training system which is rather easily allowed 
to lapse in the face of circumstances. 


Absence from the Bridge 


Is it not curious that as a junior officer a man may 
watch the master handling his ship entering or leaving 
port. Then follows a long period of his career as second 
and chief officer when he is never on the bridge on these 
eccasions. And then, suddenly, he is in command and 
is faced with many problems of ship handling to which 
he has almost forgotten the answers. 

Some shipowners now publish news 
magazines containing news of the company’s fleet and 
personalities. It should be possible to encourage (when 
paper allows) both seagoing and shore staffs to con 
tribute. Owners have been short i in not doing 
more to explain, to portray, the whole business of fleet 
management to their employees. It is very important 
to do this now in view of present-day trends. Members 
of office staffs may be put more in the picture if sent 
round the coast in a ship and those on board learn 
something of the office from the contact. 

It is evident how changed circumstances can produce 
different types of officer and engineer. Sometimes one 
wonders whether the present generation will ever be 
so competent as its predecessors or successors. Cer 
tainly many of them will have a difficult period as they 
attain seniority. Their careers began in the war years 
or soon after, when the older men were too busy to 
show them the way. There was a_ tendency, still 
apparent, to leave more and more cargo work to steve 
doring firms, and many young officers show a minimum 
of interest in the day to day work of loading and dis 
charging. There is a great gap between master or master 
and chief officer, and the junior officers; and in 
many engine rooms there appears to be a bigger gap 
between seniors and juniors, as shown by the scarcity 
of certified engineers. It is most noticeable how the 
mate and second engineer often seem to be carrying 
the whole burden while a ship is in port. This should 
be only a passing phase. In other respects junior 
officers seem to be more generally knowledgeable 
nowadays, possibly due to the wireless sets on board. 


sheets or 
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COAL AND OIL 


SUEZ CANAL OIL SHIPMENTS 


CHANGES In the pattern of oil trade through the Suez 
Canal are revealed in the figures covering traffic during 
the first six months of 1951. Compared with the similar 
period of 1950, total tanker traffic passing through the 
canal declined by 5.7 per cent, the total being 23,187,000 
tons, of which 11,644,000 tons were loaded tankers. 
Northbound shipments of petroleum products declined 
by 615,000 tons to 21,367,000 tons. Shipments from 
Saudi Arabia, however, declined from 6,605,000 to 
2,460,000 tons, due to the Aramco pipeline to Sidon 
having come into operation at the end of last year. 
This loss was, however, offset by an increase of some 
3,000,000 tons in shipments from Kuwait to a total of 
10,000,000 tons. Shipments from Persia remained almost 
unchanged at 6,834,000 tons, against 6,718,000 tons, 
while shipments from Qatar, at about a million tons, 
were 78 per cent up compared with the first half of 
last year. The principal destinations of the oil ship 
ments were Great Britain (6,356,000 tons) and France 
(+,242,000 tons). Oil shipments included 15,626,000 tons 
of crude, 3,140,000 tons of fuel oil, 1,154,000 tons of 
liesel and gas oil, 82,000 tons of petrol, and 462,000 
tons of lamp oil. The figures for July last also empha 
sise the changing trend, when compared with those 
for July 1950. Tankers in ballast dropped by 364,000 
tons, or about 16 per cent. In the southbound direc 
tion the drop was as much as 467,000 tons, but this was 
offset by an abnormal figure of 18 tankers of 114,000 
tons transiting the canal northbound in ballast, as a 
result of the Persian situation. Tankers with cargoes 
passing through the canal in July totalled 2,114,000 
tons, a reduction of 11 per cent compared with July 
1950, and this includes an abnormal transit of 12 tankers 
of 90,000 tons passing in the southbound direction with 
petroleum products for the Red Sea and Aden. Total 
tanker traffic in July was therefore about 4,000,000 tons, 
ihout the same as in June, but 13.5 per cent less than 
last year, since when the proportion of tanker traftic to 
the whole has dropped from 65.9 to 57.9 per cent. De 
liveries from Persia were down to one-fifth of the 1950 
July figure, and from Saudi Arabia less than one-half; 
exports from Kuwait, on the other hand, achieved a 
record level of 2,422,000 tons in July, a gain of 71 per 
cent. 


Coal Exporters’ Agreement 


\ NEW agreement has been reached between the 
Association Technique de L’Importation Charbonniere 
(A.T.1.C.) and the British Coal Exporters’ Federation. 
his agreement provides that certain commercial and 
technical services hitherto performed by the A.T.L.C. 
igencies in the various shipping districts will be dis 
charged, as from October 1, 1951, by British coal 
exporters, who will set up district committees. These 
ommittees will establish suitable organisations to co 
ordinate on behalf of A.T.1.C.’s London headquarters 
the chartering and stemming of vessels, supervision of 
loading, inspection of cargoes and other usual exporting 


functions. Organisations have been set up and co 
rdinators have now been appointed by these com 


ttees in Newcastle, Cardiff, Glasgow and Hull. 


New Coal Staiths 


Iwo new coal shipping staiths are to be built by the 
Tyne Improvement Commissioners at Whitehill Point 
to accommodate vessels drawing up to 80 ft. One of 
the staiths will be on the site of the former No. 2 
staith, which was destroyed by fire in 1938. The other 
will be partly on the site of the present Nos. 1 and 2a 
staiths, which will be demolished before the work is 
completed. Alternative facilities will be provided for 
the trawlers, tugs and craft now using No. 2a staith. 
rhe new staiths will provide up-to-date facilities for the 
shipment of coal from the collieries in South Northum 


berland. Each staith will be equipped with two radial 
arm loaders enabling two holds of a vessel to be filled 
simultaneously and give quick dispatch. Wagon tip 
plers will be provided to enable washed small coal to be 
rapidly shipped. The coal will be conveyed by electric 
conveyor belts from hoppers under the wagon tipplers 
to the radial arm loaders. Additional standage sidings 
for wagons are also to be constructed. The cost of 
the work is estimated at £600,000, but the consent of 
the Treasury and Ministry of Transport is necessary 
before the work can begin. 


U.K. Refinery Output 


SHELL’s refineries in the United Kingdom are now 
turning out oil products at a rate of 8} million tons 
a vear. This was announced by Mr. C. M. Vignoles, 
managing director of Shell-Mex & B.P. Ltd., at the 
opening of one of Britain’s most modern grease plants 
at Barton, Manchester. Not only does it firmly estab 
lish Shell as by far the largest refinery operator in the 
U.K., but it also spotlights the fact that its postwar 
refinery expansion programme is well within schedule. 
This programme comprises the construction, at Shell 
Haven, Essex, and Stanlow, Cheshire, of fully inte 
grated modern refineries, in addition to the specialised 
plants which were already in operation before the war. 
The combined capacity of the old refineries was just 
over 1 million tons a year—a figure which has been 
raised to 63 million tons a year since the first of the 
new units came on stream in November, 1949. Taking 
into account, therefore, the 1} million tons a year re 
finery at Heysham, Lanes.—the company acquired this 
plant from the Government in 1947—Shell’s total 
refinery capacity in the U.K. is now 8} million tons, an 
almost threefold increase in less than two years. 


Shorter Notes 


On. storage tanks are to be built at Silloth by the Regent 
Oil Co., Ltd. The tanks will be near the docks and oil 
will be brought to them by coastal tankers, 

Tue figures of total traffic passing through the South 
Wales vorts of Cardiff, Swansea, Newvort, Barry, Port 
Talbot, Penarth and Briton Ferry for the four weeks ended 
September 9, 1951, showed an increase of 311,583 tons over 
the corresponding veriod in 1950. Export tonnages were 
more than 60,000 tons above the comparative veriod in 1950, 
and this increase was accounted for by heavier shinments of 
refined oi! and spirit (up about 49,000 tons) and the unusual 
feature of increased shioments of coal, coke and natent fuel 
(up about 23,000 tons), the latter being due to the com 
pirative veriod coinciding with the reduction in coal exvorts 
evident towards the end of 1950. 





OFFICIAL NOTICES 
New Companies 


S. Bisuoe & Co., Lrp.—Registered Seotember 17. To carry 
on business of charterers, managers and owners of sea-going 
tramn steamers, etc. Nominal canital: £10.000 in £1 shares. 
Directors: Not named, Subscribers: G. K. Ireland (solicitor) 

vid V. Hadlev (clerk), 20 Covthall Avenue. London, E.C.2 
| Information from Jordan's Daily Register of New Companies] 

ScorrisH Ore Carriers, Lrp.—Private comvany. Regis 
tered in Edinburgh Sevtember 19. Capital £500.000 in £1 
shares. Obiects: To acquire shares or other interests in 
ships, vessels, tugs, lighters, etc. The subscribers (each with 
one shure) are: E. Nobbs, 24 St. Mary Axe. London, 
E.C.3 (solicitor’s clerk); and F. E, Roberts, 24 St. Marv Axe, 
London, E.C.3 (solicitor’s clerk). Directors: Sir James 
Lithgow, Sir John M. Duncanson, Alexander H. White, 
Charles Connell, John C. Denholm, William L. Denholm, 
Leslie H. Gault, Alexander R. Glen and Victor N. Malcolm. 


Increase of Capital 


BuaNDroRD Suippinc Co., Lrp., Bevis Marks House, 
London, .C.3.—Increased by £499,900, in £1. ordinary 
hares, beyond the registered capital of £100. 
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he initial distillation process results in products which 

are unsuitable for the market because they contain 
small quantities of undesirable constituents which must 
be chemically removed 


Chemical refining is carried out by reagents such as 
caustic soda, sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide, alkaline 
sodium plumbite solution, organic solvents and certain 
solids such as bauxite and activated clays, which have 
special selective properties for the removal of undesirable 
constituents. The products are thus improved not only 
in performance, but in such qualities as stability, colour, 
and smell which are important in their marketing. 


Most chemical refining is carried out in ‘ washeries”; 
plants in which the raw products are 

* washed ” by agitation with suitable reagents. 
is also employed with bauxite activated clays. 


mixed and 


Filtration 


No refinery would be complete today without adequate 
blending installations. When a refinery made a small 


tieated and ended 7 


range of simple products, probably only one grade of 
each was required and it was customary to operate 
various units of refining plant so as to produce the 
specified material as a finished product. Today, almost 
all the basic product classifications are sub-divided into 
different grades. For instance, a refiner may make two 
or three grades of motor spirit, and several grades of fuel 
oil. Thus, it is more convenient to operate the refining 
plant to produce and store a number of refined blending 
stocks, which may be regarded as intermediate products ; 
they are rarely used for direct sale, but are incorporated 
in finished blended products. A further advantage of 
this system is that the refiner need not make up a finished 
blend until called upon to do so; thus his storage problem 
is simplified 


Blending operations need to be carefully controlled under 
strict laboratory supervision and the finished blend fully 
tested before being made ready for sale. 
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condenser tubes 


Marine engineers recognise and value the con- 


sisient high quality of James Booth’s condenser 
tubes. They are available in brass, aluminium- 


brass and cupro-nickel. 


RA PLY 


BIRMINGHAM 


James Booth & Co. Limited * Argyle St. Works * Birmingham 7 
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ALUMINIUM IN SHIP STRUCTURES 


REPORT ON A SEVEN-YEAR 


THE INVESTIGATIONS covered by the A.D.A. Research Report 
No. 10 were started in 1948 and have been continued 
during the succeeding seven years. Their broad object is 
to fill a particular gap in the knowledge of aluminium alloys 
as applied to shipbuilding purvoses, and so to make possible 
the large-scale application of aluminium alloys to ships. 
The applications of aluminium to marine use before 1939 were 
mainly small fittings on large ships and, in addition, some 
small craft constructed entirely of aluminium, These small 
craft were of the pleasure cruiser tvve and vessels for svecial 
service such as patrol vessels. Up to that time no large 
scale applications of these materials to shins had been made, 
nor had the problem of the more extended use of aluminium 
alloys in the structures of shins been fully investigated. 
Before any large-scale application could be considered it 
was clear that theoretical and other investigations should 
be undertaken in view of the widely differing mechanical 
propert.es of the aluminium alloys compared with those of 
steel normally used in shipbuilding. The purvoses of the 
investigation were as follows: 

(a) To obtain a sound theoretical basis on which the scant 
lings of aluminium alloy suverstructures and upper 
structural parts of shins could be determined. 

(b) To consider attendant problems, such as temperature 
effects, arising in the avvlication of aluminium allovs to 
ships’ structures. 

To determine the weight saved by the avovlication of 
aluminium alloys in varying extent and to different 
types of ship. 

To determine how the structural weight saved would 
influence the design of the shins considered, and to 
discover the advantages (if any) that could be derived. 


Experimental Investigations 


Apart from these theoretical considerations it was evident 
that certain problems required investigation experimentally. 
One problem of particular importance in this respect was 
that of the buckling properties of thin plating when in 
compression The investigation was theretore extended to 
include compression tests on aluminium alloy plates. This 
work was carried out in such a way that the results could 
be compared with the existing work on steel vlates, so that 
suitable scantlings could be determined to give adequate 
resistance to buckling. The avovlications visualised in’ the 
early stages were to suverstructures of shivs, and it avpeared 
on theoretical grounds that aluminium alloy could — be 
applied with success to a long suverstructure taking part in 
the longitudinal strength of a ship, Consequently, it was 
decided to exveriment on a suverstructure in order to in 
vestigate stress distribution and general behaviour, Because 
of the obvious difficulties in making such exveriments on a 
full-size structure the investigation was confined to a model 
superstructure. The model, representing a long bridge in 
aluminium alloy, was constructed and attached to a_ steel 
structure, the resulting composite structure being tested 
under load. 

During the course of the investigation the choice of the 
most suitable aluminium alloys for shiobuilding was an 
important consideration, Relevant British Standard Speci 
fications include a wide range of alloys with differing 
chemical compositions and mechanical properties, and a list 
of aluminium alloys suitable for shipbuilding, together with 
their mechanical properties, is given in the Apvendix to 
Research Revort No. 10. Since the investigation was started 
the classification societies have interested themselves in 
aluminium alloys, and in 1948 Lloyd's Register of Shipping 
produced tentative requirements for the quality and testing 
of aluminium alloys for shipbuilding purposes. <A_ brief 
summary of these requirements is also included in the 
report. The investigations covered by this report lead to 
the following main conclusions: 

1. Aluminium alley ships’ structures can be designed to 
have the same strength as steel structures, 

2. The weight of an aluminium alloy structure is less than 
one-half the weight of the corresnonding steel structure 
of the same strength, 

3. This weight-saving can be effectively apvlied in three 
ways: (a) to increase cargo-carrying capacity, (b) to 
improve stability, or (c) to reduce vower and fuel for a 
given speed. 

t. The advantage gained by using aluminium alloys in a 
ship’s structure depends largely on the tyne of ship being 
considered, The most favourable types are (a) those 
whose structural weight is a large proportion of total 


INVESTIGATION BY THE A.D.A. 





The investigations described in the report form part of the 
long-term programme of the Aluminium Development 
Association for developing new applications for aluminium 
and aluminium alloys. The present work has been the 
responsibility of Mr. W. Muckle, of the Department of Naval 
Architecture, King’s College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, and the 
researches here summarised have already been described, 
with detailed results, in a series of papers presented to the 
North East Coast Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
by Mr. Muckle. The investigations have been in two parts, 
the first mainly theoretical and the second dealing experi- 
mentally with the determination of compression properties 
of aluminium alloy plates and the verification of some of the 
theoretical work by means of scale-model superstructures. 
The work is continuing, and fresh results will be issued as 
papers and further reports in due course. Certain economic 
factors of importance in determining the large-scale use of 
aluminium in ships are mentioned in the report, but there is 
no attempt to deal with all the characteristics of aluminium 
alloys that make them suitable for marine purposes. 











displacement and (b) those of high speed using high 
power. 
‘urther conclusions arising from the experimental work 


The compression experiments form a suitable basis for 
comparison with steel structures, and enable aluminium 
alloy scantlings capable of resisting buckling to be 
determined. 

The experiments on the model suverstructure showed 

that, in general, the comovosite structure behaved satis 

factorily, but further investigation is desirable where a 

detached superstructure is to be incorporated in_ the 

longitudinal strength of a shiv. 

Further experiments on supverstructures deal with the 
influence on the stress distribution of length, breadth and 
thickness of an aluminium detached suverstructure. During 
the investigation covered by the Revort other issues have 
arisen and are at present being actively pursued, although 
they are not covered by the vresent report. Included in 
these are the making and forming of large rivets, the 
development and testing of svec ial types of sections for use 
in conjunction with plating, and a detailed theoretical and 
experimental study of temperature effects in) composite 
structures, 

Theoretical Investigations 


Aluminium alloys can be avvlied in shipbuilding to: (a) 
Minor parts of little structural importance; (b) local 
strength members, and (c) varts of the main structure. 
Included in (a) are small deckhouses, small boat and 
promenade decks, navigating bridges, docking bridges and 
tweendeck bulkheads, as well as many minor interior fit 
tings. In section (b) are hatch beams and covers, girders, 
pillars, etc, In (c) are main suverstructures such as the 
poop bridge and forecastle, long deckhouses and the hull 
itself. This part of the report is concerned mainly with 
section (c) and especially with the application of aluminium 
alloys to superstructures of shivs of various types. 

The main superstructure above the strength deck amid 
ships is regarded as being effective in contributing to the 
longitudinal strength of a shiv if its lengih exceeds a certain 
proportion of the length cf the ship. This proportion is 
taken by Lloyd’s Register of Shipping as 15 per cent, A 
typical example of a main superstructure is a long bridge— 
that is, a superstructure extending the full »readth of the 
ship and whose sides are a continuation of the main side 
shell plating. When such a structure exceeds 15 per cent 
of the length of the shiv it is regarded as an effective deck 
in resisting longitudinal bending, and the bridge deck is then 
regarded as the main strength deck of the shiv. The scant 
lings of the upper and second decks in way of the bridge 
can be reduced. The scantlings of the bridge deck itself are 
so arranged that the standard of strength at this deck is 
not less than that at the original upper deck without the 
bridge. At the ends of suverstructures of this tvpe high 
stress concentrations are likely to arise due to the marked 
discontinuity in the longitudinal structure. It has been 
found necessary to provide additional material for the side 
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nd deck vlating in way of the ends of the superstructure. 


in order to prevent unduly high stresses. 

With regard to suverstructures above the main strength 
leck which do not extend to the sides of the shin there are 
several lines of thought. These may be summarised as 
follows 
1. Such superstructures could be made of verv light scant 

lings and allowed to deflect under the bending moment 

imposed on the shiv’s structure. The tops of the houses 
would then be relieved of the stresses which they would 
normally take if the ordinary bending theory applied 
long deckhouse could be cut into a number of small 
houses by the adoovtion of what are called exvansion 
joints, These expansion joints are formed by cutting the 
sides and the ton of the house concerned and allowing the 
small houses so formed to “‘work’’ and thus relieve them 
selves of bending stress 
4. Long deckhouses should have scantlings such that the 
strength at the deck forming the house tov is not less 
in that at the main strength deck. The latest rules 
Llovd’s Register of Shipping give cross-sectional areas 
for the tovs of long houses which conform with this re 
quirement, but no reduction in the scantlings of the main 
hull are allowed in consequence 

This third line of thought was that adopted by Dr. J. 
Montgomerie in his investigations into the problem of light 
superstructures, He showed that the cross-sectional area 
of a suverstructure deck should not be less than that given 

the following formula in order that the stress in such 
ck should not rise above the value at the strength deck 
a superstructure 


A,} 
hy +l 


cross-sectional area of the suverstructure deck, 


cross-sectional area of the longitudinal material 
of the original structure, 
moment of inertia of the original structure, 
distance from neutral axis of the original struc 
ture to the strength deck, and 
height of the superstructure deck above’ the 
strength deck. 
When part of the structure of a shin consists of a material 
ving a different value of Young’s modulus from that for 
the structure can be regarded as a composite beam. 
In calculating the section modulus of such a beam it is 
necessary take account of this difference in Young's 
) It can be shown that if an aluminium alloy part 
structure has a cross-sectional area a,, then it will 
s though it were an area of steel, namely 
E 
E 
trea can be included in the ordinary calculation and 
section modulus of the equivalent steel section is 
uined Assuming that the theory of bending holds good 
the composite ship as for the steel ship, the type of 
tress distribution shows that, in passing from the steel 
portion of the structure to the aluminium allov” vortion, 
large drop in the stress due to the difference in 
of Young's modulus for the two materials. Two 


nh 


benave 


(2) 


in an aluminium alloy suverstructure will b 
making it unnecessary to use devices such as expan 
on joints to reduce the stress 
going from a section in wavy of the suverstructure to 
section clear of the superstructure, the stress change 
the steel portion will be less than with an all-steel 
eture 
r} ire two verv important advantages of the aluminium 
y superstructure 
The revort deals with the determination of the scantlings 
iluminium superstructures, giving formula for two cases, 
ne being the addition to a steel structure of a super 
tructure for which no credit is allowed in the longitudinal 
strength of the shin and the other being an aluminium alloy 
superstructure which is to contribute to the longitudinal 
strength of the ship, The resistance to buckling and the 
rength of suverstructure sides are also considered. It is 
noted that where for ordinary strength relatively thin 
material would suffice in the decks and sides of super 
structures it would be advantageous to consider longitudinal 
stiffening of the deck and sides. Safe stress for aluminium 
‘loys are given. In dealing with the economic use of 
tluminium alloy a special tyne of heavv bulb section is 
recommended 


t 


The methods outlined in the revort for determining the 


seantlings of aluminium alloy parts of the structure of a 
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ship have been applied to a number of different types of 
ship. The general particulars of these ships are given in 
tables, showing their profiles and midship sections. The 
general procedure adopted in the calculations was first of all 
to estimate the weight-saving to be expected due to the 
adoption of aluminium alloy for varts of the structure. In 
making these estimates it was assumed that various smaller 
items, such as small deckhouses, masts, derricks, boats, 
davits and tweendeck bulkheads, would themselves be con 
structed of aluminium, Having obtained these weight esti 
mates, possible modifications to the dimensions and form 
were considered, taking into account the reduction in the 
height of the centre of gravity due to the reduced tov weight 
Estimates of power for the shins with these modified dimen 
sions were compared with estimates of power for the original 
ships. From these comparisons it was possible to obtain 
the percentage reduction in power obtainable. In one or 
two cases the effect on the deadweight carrying capacity of 
the ships was also determined, assuming that no modifica 
tions to the dimensions were made and the weight saved 
was used as additional cargo deadweight. The results of 
these calculations are shown in the revort, It is clear that 
not all the shins investigated showed to the same advantage, 
the most suitable tvpes being those of high power and hence 
high fuel consumption, and those whose structural weight 
is large in relation to the load disvlacement, The following 
comments are confined to the more significant shins. 

Ships E and I.—Both these shivs are of the cross-Channel 
type, being of high speed / length ratio and low deadweight 
in relation to displacement. In carrving out the calculations 
for the shin E two alternative arrangements were considered. 
In the first case aluminium was used only for those parts 
of the structure above the shelter deck (which is the strength 
deck), while in the second case the aluminium allov. struc 
ture was carried down to the second deck. The technical 
particulars for these two alternative arrangements show 
that the power could be reduced by 5 ver cent with the first 
arrangement, and by 7 ver cent with the second arrange 
ment. In the case of shiv I one arrangement only has been 
considered, viz. with all the structure above D deck con 
structed of aluminium, In this ship C deck is the strength 
deck, The results are very much the same as in shiv E, 
the reduction in power being about 8 per cent. 


Application in Atlantic Passenger Liners 


Ship F.—This ship, which is one of the large Atlantic 
passenger liners, was Investigated to ascertain the extent to 
which large-scale applications of aluminium to the larger 
ships could be made. The strength deck is the promenade 
deck, and in applying aluminium to the structure not only 
have the superstructures above the strength deck been made 
of aluminium alloy but also the promenade deck and the 
deck next below, Increases of scantling on the two upper 
most steel decks in the comovosite structure were found 
necessary and also some increases in bottom. scantlings 
Even in such a large-scale project as this the stress in the 
aluminium alloy is only about 4.6 tons/in.*, which is about 
0.5 of the maximum steel stress in the original shin, A 
conservative estimate of the allowable stress for the 
aluminium alloys being considered would be about 0.58 of 
the steel stress, so that with the arrangement adovted there 
is a reasonable margin, The greatest stresses in the steel 
parts of the composite structure do not exceed the greatest 
stresses in the original structure. The amount of weight 
saved in the composite ship is large when all savings are 
taken into account; that is, the reduced structural weight 
due to reduced beam, and the reduction in fuel and 
machinery weight made possible by the reduced vower, as 
well as the initial weight-saving due to the replacement of 
part of the structure by aluminium, The total reduction in 
displaceme nt represents over 6.5 ver cent, and comparative 
estimates of power show that, with the decrease in beam 
possible to give the same metacentric height, and the smaller 
block coefficient to give the reduced displacement, the re 
duction in power is about 10 ver cent. It is worthy of note 
that part of the upper structure of this shin which was 
considered to be replaced by aluminium alloy was of high 
elastic limit steel—which would tend to reduce to some ex 
tent the vrice differential between the two materials. This 
example is interesting in showing that even in the largest 
ships it is possible to design a composite structure with 
strength equivalent to that of an all-steel structure, assum 
ing that the problem of attachment can be satisfactorily 
solved and that the large thicknesses of aluminium alloy 
plates which would be necessary can be supplied. The 
saving in power achieved would appear to be of considerabl 
economic importance. 

Ship K.—This is a_ passenger and cargo shiv of quite 
moderate dimensions but of fairly high speed, As in the 
previous two shins, the use of aluminium alloy has been 
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extended down to the main hull structure, the two upper 
most strength decks being made of aluminium alloy. The 
stress in the aluminium alloy portion of the structure is 
just over 4 tons/in.*. The same procedure was adopted as 
in the other examples, i.e. reducing beam and disvlacement 
while maintaining the same metacentric height, The 
possible power reduction consequent on these modifications 
in this case is about 12 ver cent. 


Temperature Effects in Composite Structures 


The coefficient of linear exvansion for aluminium alloys 
is much greater than that for steel; consequently, with a 
rise of temperature in a structure consisting of the two 
materials the alloy portion is put in a state of compression. 
The effect on the structure is as follows: 

1. Due to the restraint exercised by the attachment of the 
aluminium alloy portion to the steel vortion, direct 
compressive stresses arise in the alloy and direct tensil 
stresses arise in the steel. 

2. The forces acting on each vortion of the structure are 
the same, but their lines of acuion are different. A couple 
is thereby created which causes the shin to hog, thus 
relieving some of the compressive stress in the aluminium 
alloy deck. 

A method of calculating these stresses has been worked 
out for two conditions : 

1. When there is a uniform temverature rise over the whole 
structure, 

2. When there is a temverature rise which increases linearly 
from the keel to the uvvermost deck, i.e. a linear tem 
perature gradient. 

A calculation has been made for vessel H for the two 
conditions quoted above. This examvle shows that tempera 
ture stresses may be of importance in comvosite structures, 
and that for the same temperature on the uvver surface 
of the structure the stress is greater when there is a tem 
perature gradient than when there is a uniform rise of 
temperature, A fuller investigation of the problem of tem 
perature stresses in composite structures has been carried 
out by Corlett. 

Faying surfaces of aluminium and s‘eel should be insulated 
from each other to vrevent electrolvt-c action in the presence 
of moisture. Zine chromate paint is effective and suitable 
on all grounds, Cadmium plating serves the same purpose 
on steel bolts. The calculations shown in this revort have 
indicated that over 50 ver cent of the weight of a_ steel 
part of the structure can be saved by the use of medium 
strength aluminium alloys. The designer has to consider 
how this weight-saving can best be apvlied, and clearly this 
will depend largely upon the type of shiv. 

In the purely cargo shin of comparatively low sveed it is 
clear that the weight saved can best be utilised as additional 
cargo deadweight. In employing the weight-saving in this 
way there would be no modification of dimensions of an 
ill-steel design. The shiv would be able to carry a larger 
amount of cargo on the same draught. It follows, however, 
that there must be sufficient soace on board to accommodate 
the additional cargo, otherwise some modifications of dimen 
sions would be necessary. In shivs which are not loaded 
down to their marks when all available spaces are full there 
would be no advantage to be gained from the voint of view 
of increased cargo deadweight. 


Weight-Saving Properties 


In ships of the cargo and passenger type and shins of the 
purely passenger type the advantage of the weight-saving 
may be summarised as follows: The reduction of tov weight 
by the use of aluminium alloys for suverstructures, ete., 
reduces the height of the centre of gravitv above base, and 
this in turn improves the initial stability of the shiv. It 
is thus possible to reduce the breadth of the shiv in order 

maintain the same stability as with an all-steel vessel. 
reduced breadth provides some further reduction in 
structural weight, and the effect of this and the initial 
weight-saving 1s to reduce the total displacement of the 
ship, Reduced displacemeat means less vower for a given 
speed, resulting in a reduction in the weight of machinery 
and fuel with a consequent further reduction of disvlace 
ment. The benefit gained in this process is reduced fuel 
consumption. This, of course, would apply to all types of 
vessel, but it will appvly with more force to certain types. 
Thus the greatest amount of power will be saved in ships 
whose structural weight represents a large vortion of the 
displacement, and in ships where the sveed, and hence the 
power, is high. Thus, in a shiv with a structural weight 
that is 20 per cent of the displacement, reduction in weight 
by 10 per cent will reduce the displacement by 2 ver cent. 
If, on the other hand, the structural weight represented 40 
per cent of the displacement, the same vercentage reduction 
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of weight would represent a reduction of 4 ver cent of the 
displacement. The same argument will apply to power. If 
the power can be reduced by 5 ver cent, then this represents 
a greater economy in fuel in a ship of 10,000 h.p, than in 
a ship of 5,000 h.p. A third way in which the weight saved 
by the use of aluminium alloys may be avplied is to extend 
the passenger accommodation, The reduction in tov weight 
produced by making the suverstructures of aluminium alloy 
May permit extra superstructures to be fitted for the accom 

modation of more passengers. 

The report shows that on theoretical grounds it is possible 
to design a= shin’s structure having aluminium super 
structures which will have the same strength as a_ steel 
structure. This applies not only to the case where a de 
tached superstructure of aluminium takes vlace in_ the 
longitudinal strength of the shin but also to the case where 
the upper structural parts of the main hull girder are made 
of aluminium. It presupposes, however, that the problem 
of attaching steel to aluminium can be carried out satis 
factorily, particularly in the larger thicknesses of plating. 
The weight-saving which can be achieved in such composite 
structures represents over 50 per cent of the weight of the 
steel part which is being revlaced by aluminium, This 
weight-saving can be achieved with aluminium of medium 
strength, viz. about 17 tons/in.’ ultimate tensile strength, 
which is the minimum required by the tentative recommen 
dations of Llovd’s Register of Shinving. In many of the 
examples worked the maximum stress in the aluminium was 
below what may be regarded as the safe working stress of 
the material, even on the most conservative estimates, I 
would appear, therefore, that from a longitudinal strength 
point of view medium-strength alloys are adequate for the 
longitudinal material of suverstructures and unvver structural 
parts. In manv cases the weight saved is of sufficient mag 
nitude to be of economic importance. Some of the shivs 
investigated show up more favourably than others in this 
types most suitable for the avovlication of 
aluminium being those of high sveed and vower and those 
whose structural weight represents a considerable vrovor 
tion of the displacement, 


Buckling Characteristics 


respect, the 


The compression tests on aluminium alloy plates enable a 
comparison to be made with steel structures from the point 
of view of buckling, By comparing structures in this way 
use is being made of the large amount of exverience avail 
able with steel structures, and the method should lead to 
the design of suitable aluminium structures, The aluminium 
5 per cent magnesium alloy in the soft condition affords 
suitable buckling characteristic, especially at the high values 
of svan/thickness ratio. It is clear from the exveriments, 
however, that the buckling vroperties of the non-heat 
treatable alloys in the soft condition at the lower values 
of span/thickness can be improved by cold working. The 
heat-treatable alloys and the work-hardened non-heat 
treatable alloys show essentially the same buckling charac 
teristics, as in both cases buckling occurs at stresses below 
the elastic limit of the material. The exveriments on the 
model superstructure show that for the size of super 
structure tested the theory of bending does not correctly 
forecast the stress distribution in the sides and deck of the 
superstructure, This is due to the discontinuity at the end 
of the superstructure, which causes considerable stress relief 
at the centre of length. It would avpear that the extent 
to which this stress relief would take vlace is a function of 
the dimensions and proportions of the suverstructure. This 
suggests that further investigations are desirable on a series 
of models having different lengths, breadths and thicknesses 
with a view to determining the influence of dimensions on 
stress distribution, 





A booklet issued by Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Ltd., 
entitled Power for Industry contains an introductory story 
explaining the production capacity of the company for land 
power purposes. Details and illustrations are given of the 
company’s products, including equipment manufactured: or 
now on order at Hartlepool. 

The North Eastern Marine grou of companies has pro 
duced a brochure, N.E.M. and Associates, stressing the range 
of activities of the group’s four works, which in five years 
have produced machinery of 600,000 horsepower for marine 
purposes, Illustrations include aerial photographs of the 
WOrKS, 

A new bulletin (No, 551) dealing with centrifuges for a 
wr of industries has been issued by Sharples Centrifuges, 
std. 

A DRAWING by George Cruikshank is featured on the front 
cover of the latest News Letter, house magazine of the 
General Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. The issue. No, 61, 


is 
a tenth birthday number. 
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RECENT MARINE APPLICATIONS 


A REVIEW OF VARIOUS DEVELOPMENTS INCLUDING LIGHT ALLOYS IN THE UNITED STATES 


By a Special Correspondent 


News or the marine application of aluminium and its 
illoys has come from far and wide in recent months 
ind ranges from a 40-lb. paddle boat produced in 
Switzerland to the use of 2,000 tons in the liner United 
Stutes, now being completed in America. The paddle 
hoat is only of passing interest but is a two-seater built 
by Aldo Galante of Geneva. A more striking design of 
small boat is produced by Leichtmetallbau Max Spiegel 
who build light-metal ** Spiboats ’’ in two sizes. These 
ire exceptionally neat craft which go as far as to have 
the seats stamped to shape reminiscent of the labora 
tory stool. One is a 18 ft. by 4 ft. craft and the other 
is 15 ft. long with a 5 ft. beam. M. Spiegel points out 
the following advantages: low deadweight (smaller 
model 136 |b.); indefinite service life; easy cleaning; 
low maintenance; easy transpertability; no painting; 
unsinkable (three buoyancy tanks are built in); cheaper 
than wooden equivalent; easy storage; easily repaired 
if damaged; coolness in high temperatures as the boat 
remains at the temperature of the water; oars also light 
tlloy but unsinkable; outboard motor can be fixed. 

Aluminium lifeboats are no longer news, but a greater 
number of boat constructors are interesting themselves 
in the production of such craft. In Germany, 
Ruhrstahl A.G. of Brackwede has developed light alloy 
lifeboats in three sizes, 8, 10 and 14 metres in length. 
Apparently, this company does not restrict itself to 
hoat building and offers aluminium gangways as well. 
The .S., however, now claim the world’s largest life 
hoats. Measuring 36 feet in length and weighing three 
tons each, these boats are being built by the Marine 
Safety Equipment Corporation of Point Pleasant, N.J. 
fen such boats are being built- and will carry 150 
passengers each. They have been ordered by American 
Export Lines for their new ship, the Independence. 

As well as conducting wide scale experiments with 
il aluminium PT boats, as mentioned in THE SHIPPING 
Wortp of August 1, the U.S. Navy has now revealed 
ipplication of the metal to submarines. The U.S. 
submarine Fairwaters has been built) with highly 
streamlined upperworks, all in aluminium. Comprising 
1 single structure some 20 ft. to 25 ft. in height, the 
tluminium shell encloses conning tower, radar equip 
ment, air intakes and exhaust ports. U.S. submarines 
nake normal use of aluminium for bulkheads, crew 
nd dunnage lockers, portable deck gratings, insulated 
sheathing and in bunks. 


Collapsible Container 


Over the past year Granby Metal Products, Ltd., of 
Bradford, Yorkshire, have been developing a_collap 
sible container. Eminently suitable for all forms of 
transport, especially sea and air, this rectangular crate 
folds up into a neat and compact package only 14 in. 

gh. Being square ended, sides, top and bottom are 
the ime size thus making for neat stowage in the 
ollapsed state, as may be seen from accompanying 
photographs. The container is in BA2] aluminium 
uloy supplied by the British Aluminium Co., Ltd. 
This alloy contains 24 per cent magnesium and is thus 
one of the range of alloys recommended for marine use. 
Che temper in which the metal is used is half-hard and 
the gauge used is normally 18 s.w.g., though this will 
vary according to the size of the container. The design 
lends itself admirably to production in almost any size. 
Io assemble, the bottom edge of each side panel is 
placed in a patented groove at the base. This feature 
ensures that when the side panel is raised to the ver 
tical it is locked into the base. The ends are assembled 
first, the vertical corners being semi-interlocking. The 
sides are thus prevented from being forced inward 
igainst the contents. The container can be packed or 
inpacked with only three sides erected and when the 


lid is in place the whole unit is quite solid. There are 
patent clips at each end of the container which can 
be wired, sealed or locked, thus making it pilfer-proof. 

Bearing in mind the old joke concerning the American 
soldier crossing to Europe in the Queen Elizabeth during 
the last war who asked a British journalist why Britain 
could not build a ship like her, American publicity 
for the new liner United States has been awaited with 
some interest. The headline in the shipbuilder’s own 
house-magazine, “* Building the s.s. United States, 
World’s Greatest Passenger Liner’ may give rise to 
some criticism. Comparisons, however odious at times, 
are nevertheless nearly always interesting, and it should 
he noted that one unfair comparison would be the dis 
placements of the United States and the two Queens. 
With over 2,000 tons of aluminium in the new American 
vessel, a saving in weight of rather more than _ this 
amount will have been effected. This saving is also in 
the most effective position, in the superstructure, thus 
reducing top-weight. This is undoubtedly the largest 
marine use of light alloy to date. As well as a substan 
tial portion of the superstructure, other items in the 
United States produced in aluminium are interior bulk 
heads, lifeboats, davits, ladders and staircases, radar 
tower, ventilation ducting, doors, windows, screens, 
ceilings, cabin fixtures, shower enclosures and swimming 
pool accessories. The list even includes church altars 
and dog kennels. In addition to a great deal of decora 
tive trim, over four thousand items of furniture are 
being supplied in aluminium by the General Fireproofing 
Co. This is reported to cover all staterooms and public 
rooms on board. The largest single light alloy features 
are the funnels (illustrated in THE SHippiInc Worip 
of June 6, 1951), which do deserve the title of ‘‘world’s 
greatest,’ the forward ** stack *’ having a fore and aft 
length of over 60 ft. and height of 55 ft. This distine 
tion was previously held by the Caronta, whose funnel 
is 53 ft. in length and 46 ft. high. Despite the difference 
in size, the United States’ funnels are considerably 
lighter than that of the Caronia. 





Light alloy collapsible container by Granby Metal Products, 
Ltd. The crate is only |} in. high when collapsed 
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In 1931 the main condensers of R.M.S. Aquitania 








; a Other famous mercantile steamships 
were re-tubed with ‘Alumbro’ aluminium brass fitted with ‘Alumbro’ aluminium brass 


tubes include 
tubes manufactured by the i Division of I.C.I. MAURITANIA 
In 1950, when the ship was am up, the CRION ANDES 
condenser tubes were found to be in excellent con- 
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dition after giving perfect service for nineteen years. 
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IRON ORE 
FACILITIES 
AT 
NEWPORT 


SIX ELECTRICALLY- 

OPERATED CRANES 

INSTALLED IN SOUTH 
DOCK 


AppITIONAL facilities for the ravid handling of cargoes of 
iron ore have recently been provided by the Docks and 
Inland Waterways Executive at the East Quay, South Dock, 
Newport, by the installation of six electrically-overated level 
luffing cranes of 10 tons capacity. Built by Stothert & Pitt, 
Ltd., the new cranes replace hydraulic cranes of three and 
six tons capacity, and although these cranes ran on a track 
of standard gauge, it was necessary to strengthen the quay 
to take the new units. The new back rail foundation consists 
of 49 reinforced concrete piles 16 In. by 16 in. placed at 
10-ft. centres. A continuous” reinforced concrete beam 
] ft. 6 in. wide by 3 ft. 3 in, deev is bonded to the niles and 
surmounted by a 1 ft. 6 in. by 9 in. concrete railbearer. 
Between the rails reinforced concrete paving has been pro 
vided under which are the electric supply cables. All 
foundation and reinforced concrete work was carried out by 
Christiani & Neilsen, Ltd. 

The new cranes are of the four-rope type for use with 
level cut grabs of 48 cu. ft. capacity. They are also con 
vertible for use as 10-ton general cargo cranes. The cranes 
have the following characteristics :— 

Maximum radius 60 fr 
Minimum radius 
Height of lift above rail level 
Depth of lower below rail level 
Centres of track rails 
Centres of bogies 
Clearance under revolving superstructure 
Tail radius 14 ft. 6in 
Weight of crane unloaded (approx.) 155 tons 
Maximum corner load (full load in 5 Ib./sq. fe. wind) 62 tons 
Maximum corner load (no load : 25 Ib./sq. ft. wind) 75 tons 
Stability factor (full load in 5 Ib./sq. ft. wind : jib across 

track) 

The hoisting sveed of the cranes is 10 tons at 150 f.p.m., 
with two motors each of 75 b.h.p, in use, while slewing with 
one 15-b.h.p. motor is carried out with the same weight at 
1 r.p.m. The maximum speed of luffing is 10 tons at 
200 f.o.m, with one motor of 20 b.h.p. Using two 10-b.h.p. 
motors, travelling is at 40 f.o.m. with 10 tons. The cranes 
are fitted with the Toplis tyne level luffing gear and are 
also equipped with an electrically-operated overload in 
dicator mechanism, They are also connected to duplicate 
cable services, so that in the event of a fault on one service 
a supply is available throughout the length of the quay from 
the alternative cable. To facilitate the oneration of the berth, 
two 3-ton electrically-operated capstans have been installed 
and adequate floodlighting has also been provided for shift 
work. 

The Docks & Inland Waterways Executive state that the 
new facilities should greatly assist in the more ravid hand 
ling of the large quantities of iron ores and other mineral 
ores imported through Newport, iron ore imports last vear 
amounting to 381,022 tons, and in 1949 to 454.179 tons. 





Newcastle-on-Tyne City Council is to promote a new Parlia 
mentary Bill, one of the clauses of which will relate to the 
operation and administration of Newcastle Quay. Power is 
to be sought for the Corporation to make charges for goods 
and cargoes discharged overside from vessels berthed at the 
Quay. It is also intended to continue permanently wartime 
increases in rates and charges for the Quay. When the 
matter was discussed at a meeting of the City Council, it 
was stated that shivs berthed at the Quay were unloading 
on to barges and the Corporation could not make any 
charge. The new Bill, if anproved, will enable the Corpora 
tion to make a charge for cargoes unloaded in this way. 
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Proposals for Port of Colombo 


The creation of a Port Trust and the development of either 
Trincomalee or Galle as a second port in Ceylon to ease 
congestion in Colombo harbour are two of the main recom 
mendations of the Harbour Investigating Committee in its 
report to the Minister of Transport, The report was made 
by the two members of the committee, Mr. Eric Millbourn, 
Shipping Adviser to the British Ministry of Transport, and 
Mr. A. E. Christoffelsz, former chairman of the Colombo 
Port Commission, The committee has recommended that the 
proposed Port Trust should take the place of the Port 
Commission and should function on the lines of similar trusts 
in other countries. The committee referred to the imvortance 
of Trincomalee harbour from the point of view of the 
country’s develooment and indicated that with the large 
scale development plans for the eastern and north-western 
provinces, Trincomalee is of immense value, Trincomalee is 
at present a naval base but the committee did not see any 
reason why it should not serve as a second port as well. The 
committee’s investigations lasted two weeks, Meanwhile 
work on the Colombo vort development scheme is going on 
ahead of schedule. 





Medical Centre in Royal Albert Dock 


A new medical centre was ovened last Friday by the 
Minister of Labour and National Service in the Royal 
Albert Dock, London, Four types of medical centre are 
being built throughout the country by the National Dock 
Labour Board, and the latest is the first of the full-size 
centres to be completed in London. A _ similar centre i: 
nearing completion at West India Dock and _ additional 
centres are being vlanned at Victoria Dock, London Dock, 
Tooley Street, King George V Dock and at Tilbury. The 
first medical centre to be built in London, an adaption of a 
small building, was opened in the Surrey Dock in December 
1950 and during the first six months of this vear it dealt with 
nearly 3,000 treatments, Staffed by two sisters, the new centre 
is equipped to treat all accident cases other than those 
requiring hospital attention, which, in order to save vital 
time, will be taken directly to hosvital by ambulance. It 
is estimated by the National Dock Labour Board that many 
valuable manhours are saved by the introduction of the 
medical centres. More than half of the persons treated at 
the centres, however, have not been under the control of 
the National Dock Labour Board and consisted mainlv of 
other workers in the ports. In 1950, of the 199,740 treat 
ments carried out, 111,413 were to other than dockers, Dock 
workers at the Royal Albert Dock have built « garden to 
the new centre, inclu'ing a fishoond, The Board’s plans 
envisage a total of 46 centres of the four master tvpves, and 
with the opening of the new centre there are now 29 in 
operation. It is exvected to have 40 working by the end 
of the year, ; 





Sir Ricnarp E, Yrasstey, a vartner in the London 
accountancy firm of Hill, Vellacott & Company, has been 
appo.nted to the board of F. Perkins, Ltd. 

Tue address of the Beldam Packing & Rubber Co., Ltd 
is now Plantation House, Fenchurch Street. London, E.C.3. 
The telenhone number remains unchanged (MANsion House 
4771); telegrams: Veepilot, Fen, London. 
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FOUR SISTER SHIPS WITH “HOLOPLAST” ACCOMMODATION 
The photographs show interior views of the Astronomer, which, with the Wayfarer, Wanderer and Arbitrator, 


has been built by William Doxford & Sons, Ltd., for the Charente Steam-Ship Co., Ltd. (Thos. & Jas. Harrison, 
Ltd., managers). All four ships have ‘ Holoplast'’ accommodation bulkheads 


The smokeroom, with applied Dutch elm surface 


The owner’s stateroom, with panels of applied weathered The applied oak surface in the crew’s recreation room 
sycamore 


Pastel-green synthetic stove-enamelled panels in the wheelhouse A passageway with panels as in 
wheelhouse 
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The “Active Rudder” 


New Development by German Firm 


AMONG the exhibits at the Engineering, Marine & Welding 
Exhibition was a new combined vrovulsive and steering 
system which has been developed by a German firm. This 
firm, Pleuger & Co., K.G., of Hamburg, has for a long time 
specialised in the production of submersible pumps, for 
salvage and other vurposes, and in the course of its work 
has developed to a high degree the submersible electric 
motor, It is this tvoe of motor that is featured in their new 
steering system. 

The system has been given the name of ** Active Rudder.” 
Basically, it consists of a rudder in which is incorporated 
a vroveller, driven by a submersible electric motor housed 
within the body of the rudder. As the rudder is turned the 
propeller naturally turns as well, and this both enhances 
the turning effect of the rudder under normal steering con 
ditions and also makes vossible manceuvres which would 
otherwise be quite impossible. 


Increased Manoeuvrability 


It is envisaged that the Active Rudder will be of benefit 
both to large and small craft. In small vessels such as 
harbour service craft, where manceuvrability and simplicity 
are of greater imvortance than provulsive efficiency, it may 
well be desirable to use one or two Active Rudders as the 
sole means of vrovulsion. For large vessels this would not 
be practicable, and in this case the normal vroveller would 
be assisted by a secondary one mounted in the rudder. 
About nine-tenths of the total power available would then 
be absorbed by the main proveller, and the remaining tenth 
by the Active Rudder. 

The advantages of the Active Rudder to the large vessel 
are threefold, Under normal conditions at sea, much less 
helm than usual is required, The resistance of the rudder t« 
the forward motion of the shiv is thus reduced, and steering, 
particularly when no gyrovilot is being used, is made easier 
and more efficient. In harbour, or in rivers or canals, where 
the shiv will be travelling at slow sneed, it becomes impos 
sible to lose steerage way. An Active Rudder should be 
capable of rotation through 80 deg. in either direction, and 
this, with the reversability of the electric motor, allows a 
propulsive force to be exerted on the vessel in any direction 
whatsoever, even when stationarv, The third advantage is 
the additional safety provided. In the event of a breakdown 
of the main machinery, the rudder can be driven from an 
auxiliary generator and used to bring the shin to port 


Two Vessels Fitted 


Two vessels have already been fitted with the Active 
Rudder. The first is a volice launch at Hamburg, which has 
already been in service for a year, This craft has no main 
propeller, and is driven solely by two Active Rudders, each 
of 35 shaft horsepower, The other is an exverimental vessel 
owned by the manufacturers. This craft, which has been 
converted from a motor fishing vessel, has a normal pro 
peller transmitting 500 h.p., with two Active Rudder units, 


The ‘‘ Pleugerpumpe 2," fitted with an 
* Active Rudder,” describing a full turning 
circle 
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The ‘*‘ Active Rudder "’ 


situated one on either quarter, each transmitting 250 h.p. 
This vessel, the Pleugerpumpe 2, gave a number of demon 
strations in the East India Dock, London, during the Marine 
Exhibition, and these were most imoressive, desvite the fact 
that the German skipver had not had a great deal of time 
previously to practice handling the unusual controls, 

The Active Rudder is being fitted in two other ships, both 
of which are building to the order of Pleuger & Co. One is 
a coaster, the other a 7,000-tons deadweight cargo shiv, the 
external design of which was recently the subject of a com 
petition in Germany. The design of rudder provosed for this 
ship is illustrated, It will be seen that the housing of the 
motor, coming just abaft the main vroveller, assists in the 
prevention of vortices here. The auxiliary proveller is at 
the after end of the rudder. In craft in which there is no 
main propeller, the auxiliary propellers are mounted at the 
forward ends of the rudder blades, to obtain cleaner water 
conditions. 

At present the Active Rudder is available in vowers only 
up to about 350 h.p, The motor is an A.C. motor of squirrel 
cage type, in which water is allowed to flow freely between 
rotor and stator, The thrust bearings are water-lubricated 
and the stator windings are encased in a svecial tyve of 
plastic insulation, The necessity for a small diameter of 
motor means that the sveed is higher than would be ideal 
for the propeller. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Business in Great Waters, by George F. Kerr. (Faber & 
Faber, Ltd., 24 Russell Square, London, W.C.1, Price, 
12s. Gd.) 

This is the war history of the P. & O. Line, 1939-45, told 
with understanding and a proper sense of values. The work 
is authoritative, for it is obvious that the author has 
collected his material at first hand, from the accounts, 
written and spoken, of the men who participated them 
selves in the stirring events which are recounted in these 
pages with a fine narrative style A large part of the 
P. & O. fleet was engaged in trooping, and the chapter 
which deseribes life on board the troopships, from the 
managerial as well as the mil.tary point of view, is perhaps 

itstanding. Throughout the book the human touch 
predominates, as is fitting in a book which is a tribute to 
the P. & O. and to the Merchant Navy as a whole. One 
point of style, however, will not fall agreeably to all ears 
the author’s omission of the definite article before the names 

of merchant shivs, particularly such well known P. & O. 

ships as the Rawalpindi. 


The Brassfoundry. (Productivity Team Report published 
by the Anglo-American Council on Productivity, 21 
Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. Price, 7s. 6d.) 

Ihe latest in the series of productivity reports produced 
by the Anglo-American Council, this is certainly the longest, 
ontaining 170 illustrations and running to nearly 200 pages. 

is, in fact, a substantial and comprehensive treatise on 
the subject, and can justly claim to be a handbook of 
modern practice It is interesting to note that the team 
ound that on the technical side the British industry ts 
thead of American standards, but when it comes to produc 
tion the outout ver man-hour in the United States is higher 
xan in British plants of similat type and size. The report 
inalyses the reasons for this discrepancy very closely and in 
vreat detail In addition to the valuable chapters on 
methods and technique, there are special chapters which deal 
with such matters as costing, time and motion study, 
neentives, and labour relations as a whole. 


Lloud’s Maritime Atlas (The Corvoration of Lloyd's, London 
Price, 21s.) 

The chief value of this atlas (approx. 9} in. by 7} in.) 
ies in the inclusion of a much enlarged and modernised 
version of the old Lloyd's List Of Ports & Shivving Places. 
unobtainable for some years. Whilé the 16 maps show the 
more important trade centres, this section (Section II) gives 
the latitude and longitude of thousands of lesser known 
shipping places, some of which have become increasingly 
mportant recently. Names and positions are arranged in 
112 numbered columns to follow the mainland coastlines of 
the world (with breaks to include islands, etc.)—a system 
which has the additional advantage that the port's position 
in the column is a quick guide to its relation to other (major) 
ports All ports are listed alphabetically in the index 
(Section IID), which refers to the apvropriate column, From 
he number of inquiries of this nature received at these 
flices alone, it is clear that the atlas should save much time 

trouble in many branches of the shipping business. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Selby shipbuilding company of Cochrane & Sons, Ltd., 
oduced a brochure entitled Building Tugs ‘or Service 
ry Port, which contains illustrations and details of 
cently completed by the vard, 
illustrated catalogue has keen vroduced by Oldham & 
Ltd., of the comvanv’'s marine batteries, which embody 
cumulated exverience gothered over the vast. thirty 
n the development of lead acid batteries. 
illustrated leaflets have been issued by Sentinel 
ewsbury), Ltd., giving details of three vroducts of the 
the Sentinel alternator vower unit 6SRH2/ A, the 
2-cvlinder industrial diesel eng ne, and the Sentine! 
lustrial power unit 45RH2 
The Docks & Inland Waterwavs Executive has vroduced 
llustrated booklet entitled British Waterways (price, 
6d.), which describes in some detail the system of inland 
iterways overated by the Executive. It also gives 
ximum dimensions of craft capable of navigating 
irious sections. 
The Anglo-American Council on Productivity has issued a 
eport on Hot Din Galvanising, based on observations made 
the autumn of 1959 during a tour of America svonsored 
the Council with E.C.A. technical assistance. It is stated 
it many of the technical vrocesses in works visited were 
simpler and less efficient than modern British practice, and 
he conclusion is reached that the British and Americans 
ive each something to teach the other. 
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SUBMARINE CABLES IN NORTH SEA 
The Mine Danger in Cable Laying and Repair 


The official opening of the new Netherlands-Denmark 
telephone communication system took place on September 28. 
The Netherlands and Danish Post, Telegraphs and Tele 
phones Administrations decided, early in 1948, that the 
system should include duvlicate submarine cables, each 142 
nautical miles in length, to be laid between the north coast 
of the Netherlands and the Danish island of Romo. The 
contract for the submarine cables was vlaced with Sub 
marine Cables, Ltd., Teleon Works, Greenwich, London, 
while the supply of the submerged reveaters and termina! 
equipment was entrusted to Standard Telenhones & Cables, 
Ltd., London, Submarine Cables, being resvonsible also for 
the laving of the cables, secured, with the helo of the naval 
authorities, a mine-swevt channel one mile in width in which 
to lay the two cables half a nautical mile avart. The shore 
ends were laid first by the Danish and Netherlands cable 
ships Krarup and Poolster resvectively. H.M. cable ship 
Monarch, chartered by Submarine Cables, Ltd., from the 
British Post Office, spliced the main cable to the first of 
he Romo shore ends on August 24 and completed the laying 
by splicing to the second shore end off Oostmahorn on Sep 
tember 2, 1950, The initial installation provides for 36 tele 
phone circuits on each cable, but this canacity can be 
greatly increased by the provision of more submerged 
repeaters. The cables were designed with this in view, and 
are the largest solid dielectric submarine coaxial cables vet 
laid. 

Under the ausvices of the International Mine Clearance 
Organisation, the 4th Minesweeving Flotilla, led by H.M.S. 
Bramble, is shortly to undertake a svecial sween to render 
safe an area in which the revair of a broken cable is to be 
carried out, The cable is Danish owned and forms vart of 
the communications system between Denmark and France 
The break is about 40 miles north of Den Helder. The first 
step in this deep sweev, intended to clear any stray mines 
lving on the bottom, will be the location of the break by 
equipment owned by the Danish company and installed in 
H.M.S. Rinaldo. Signal imvulses will be sent out from Den 
mark and these will be vicked un by the electronic search 
gear. This method of location is exvected to enable H.M.S. 
Rinaldo to buoy the exact nosition. When the mine clearance 
of the area is completed the Danish cable shin Edouard 
Svensen will go out to grapple the cable and repair it. 





Forthcoming Technical Papers 


The opening meeting of the North-East Coast Institution 
of Engineers and Shipbuilders’ sixty-eighth session, 1951-52, 
will be held on October 26, at which Dr. J, W. Fisher will 
read a paver on *‘ Photography at Sea of Shiv and Proveller 
Cavitation."” The Andrew Laing Lecture will be delivered 
on November 7 bv Prof. J. F. Baker, head of the denartment 
of engineering, Cambridge University, His subiect will be 
* Shortcomings of Structural Analysis.”’ Other vaners to be 
read in the 1951-52 programme include: ** An Analvsis of 
Ship Vibration using Basic Functions,”” by J. E. Richards; 
** External Shiv Corrosion due to Bacterial Action.’’ by Dr. 
W. S. Patterson; ** Marine Propulsion Miscellany.” by Dr. 
E V. Telfer; *“* Fuelling at Sea.’ by I. MeD. Black; 
** Estimation of Ships’ Engine Power from Model Exveriment 
fesults,”” bv L. Kent; ** Fuel Iniection Svstems for Larg 
Marine Engines,’ by P. Jackson; ** Avvlication of Aluminium 
to Shiv Constructions.”’ by E. C. B. Corlett; ‘* Concerning 
Steam Turbines for Marine Use,’’ by J. Brown; ‘* Modern 
Foundry Practice,’ by T. W. Bushell; and ‘* The Measure 
ment of Actual Stress of Proveller Blades Under Service 
Conditions,” by T. W. Bunyan. 

The following arrangements have been made for the first 
half of the 1951-52 session of the Institution of Engineers 
and Shivbuilders in Scotland. On October 9 the presidential 
address will be given by Sir Andrew MecCance, The pro 
gramme continues with a paver by J. Venus on “ Marine 
Developments in Aluminium,’ on October 23; on Novem 
ber 6, **‘ Some Asvects of Research in Friction and Wear,” 
by F. T. Barwell; November 20, ** The Historv and Develop 
ment of Machinery for Paddle Steamers,’ by G. E. Barr; 
December 4, ‘** The Manufacture of Steel Chain and Slings,” 
by W. G. Biggart. All meetings will be held at 39 Elmbank 
Crescent, Glasgow. 





Rapio equipment fitted by the Marconi International 
Marine Communication Co., Ltd., in the new Norwegian 
tanker Buesten comprises an ‘* Oceanspvan ”’ transmitter, a 
** Lodestone *’ direction-finder and a ‘ Vigilant’ auto 
alarm. 
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THE 
THAMES LIGHTER 
“ NAUGHTON ” 


FIRST VESSEL BUILT AT BERWICK 
FOR SIXTY YEARS 


THE first vessel to be built at Berwick for sixty years 
has entered service with the London & Rochester 
Trading Co., Ltd. She is the motor lighter Naughton, 
constructed at the yard of William Weatherhead & 
Sons on behalf of the Fairmile Construction Co., Ltd. 
The Naughton is an addition to a fleet of about 70 
motor lighters and other craft operated by the owners 
in the Thames-Medway service, and is at present 
engaged in carrying cement from the Medway to 
London, returning with timber, paper or other 
merchandise every five to six days. 

Designed by Mr. Sydney Graham, a consulting naval 
architect who was on the Fairmile staff throughout the 
Second World War, the Naughton is the first steel 
motor vessel to be delivered by William Weatherhead & 
Sons, and is the first of a new type of motor lighter 
designed by Fairmile for her owners. She is also the 
first of 16 craft, including dumb and _ self-propelled 
steel vessels and two tugs, to be completed by the 
yard, which is building exclusively for the Fairmile 
Construction Co., Ltd. Work is now in progress on 
the construction of a sister ship, to be named Gold, 
which will be completed before the end of the year. 


Single Hold 


With an overall length of 89 ft., a length b.p. of 
85 ft., a breadth moulded 20 ft. and a depth of 9 ft., the 
Naughton carries 220 tons of general cargo on a draught 
of 8 ft. 1 in. It is estimated, however, that she can 
carry 240 tons on the 3-in, freeboard permitted by the 
Port of London Authority. She has a maximum light 
draught of 2 ft. 7 in. There is a single cargo hold 
with a capacity of 9,005 cu. ft. Quarters for a crew 
of two are arranged forward, while the propelling 
machinery is situated aft. Over the machinery space, 
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which houses tankage for 400 gallons of fuel, is situated 
a light steering shelter. 
The hull is of double chine form, the }-in. side 


plating having butt straps at the seams, and j-in. bilge 
plating flanged at sides and bottom. In future boats 
of this design the edges will be butt welded, disposing 
of the butts and flanges. The frames, of 5 in. by 3 in. 
by 5/16 in. angle, are spaced at 21-in. intervals. On 
trials the 66-h.p. Kelvin diesel engine gave the vessel 
a maximum speed of about 5) knots. The builders 
are’ considering fitting a more powerful Kelvin engine 
in Subsequent craft of this design, and are arranging 
for Ministry of Transport classification so that coastal 
trading can be regularly undertaken. 





New Type Freezing Plant for Trawlers 


Information was given at the meeting of the International 
Congress of Refrigeration held in London of a new type of 
freezing plant for use on board trawlers. Giving details of 
the new vlant, Dr, Reay, of the Torry Research Station, 
Aberdeen, said that it was smaller, cheaper and more 
efficient than previous freezing units. Use of the plant, 
which is now on test at the research station, would permit 
the average smaller sea trawler to qu.ck freeze its catch and 
thus ensure a fresh delivery from distant waters. The most 
promising design is a direct expansion contact freezer with 
movable vertical plates. It can freeze at normal evaporating 
temperatures blocks of five inches thick, Dr, Reay was 
discussing methods of preserving catches and stressed that 
quick freezing appeared to offer the only likely method of 
improving quality of the entire catch of distant-water fish. 
He urged avoidance of delay in stowing the use of better 
distribution of ice in relation to heat transfer of the old 
and shallower stowage on shelves or in boxes. The Torry 
Research Station has recently carried out checks and surveys 
on two commercial trawler voyages to the Arctic. : 


Profile and plan of the steel 
motor lighter ‘* Naughton,”’ built 
at the yard of William Weather- 
head & Sons, Berwick-o1-Tweed, 
on behalf of the Fairmile Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., for the Lon- 
don & Rochester Trading Co., Ltd. 
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MOTORSHIPS FOR ISRAELI AND SWEDISH OWNERS 


MJ 


ny 
by \/a\\ 


A 4 PANE 


First New Ship for Israel 


The Rimon, a motor vessel of 3,998 tons deadweight, was launched last April and has now been completed by Rotterdamsche Droogdok 


Maatschappij for the Zim Israel Navigation Co., Ltd. She is the first of two 2,300 tons gross fruit carriers for the Zim fleet. The Rimon has 

an overall length of 352 ft. 7 in., the length between perpendiculars being 326 ft. 5} in., with a breadth of 46 ft. 7 in. and a depth of 19 ft. 7 in. 

There is accommodation for |2 passengers in six cabins and a cargo capacity of 276,670 cu. ft. (grain). The propelling machinery consists of a 
10-cylinder diesel engine, developing 3,000 h.p. and giving the vessel a speed of !4 knots 








New Tanker from Gotaverken 


The tanker Bellona is the fourth vessel to be built by Gotaverken for the A.O. Anderson Shipping Co., A S, Oslo. Of 11,050 tons gross and 17,270 
tons deadweight, she has an overall length of 540 ft. 8 in., a moulded breadth of 66 ft., a depth of 39 ft. 3 in. and a mean draught of 30 ft. 3 in 
She is propelled by a 9-cylinder two-stroke single-acting Gotaverken diesel engine with a cylinder diameter of 680 mm. and a stroke of 1,500 
mm. The engine develops 8,000 i.h.p. at 112 r.p.m., giving a loaded speed of 144 knots. The Bellona, which was delivered on September I1, 
has been built to the highest class of Det Norske Veritas. The figurehead, shown in the above photograph, represents the Goddess of 

War, Bellona 





Shipowners 
Skibs AS Dalfonn 
Stavanger 
Nigerian Gove 
Sugar Line 


Sugar Line 


Three New York 
owners 


Achille Lauro. 
Naples 


Reder: A B Re-Be, 
Helsinki 

Det Sondenfjelds 
Norske Dames 
Oslo 

Ertse Deutsche 


Swedish owners 


Reederei August 
Cords, Bremen 
Deutsche 
Hochseefischeree 
Bremerhaven 
Reederei Odin 
G.m.b.H., Lubeck 
Cie. Maritime Belge 
Antwerp 


Skibs A S Skytteren 


Blumberg, Hamburg 
F. Laeisz, Hamburg 


Weidtmann & Ballin 
Hamburg 
Hanseatische Reedere 
Emil Offen & Co 
Hamburg 

Leif Hoegh & Co 
Oslo 

Kon. Hollandsche 
Lioyd, Amsterdam 


N.V. Vereenigde 
Nederlandsche 
Scheepv., The Hague 
N.V. Vereenigde 
Nederlandsche 
Scheepv 


Type 
Tanker 


Survey vessel 
Bulk sugar carrier 


Bulk sugar carriers 


Bulk sugar carriers 


Tankers 


Cargo 


Cargo 


Refrig. cargo 


Coaster 


Cargo 


Trawler 


Cargo 


Cargo liners 


Cargo liner 
Cargo 
Cargo 
Cargo 


Cargo 


Cargo liners 


Cargo 
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NEW CONTRACTS 


Yards in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


Approximate Tonnages 


Gross Deadweight 


18,000 


9,500 


9,500 
(each) 


Commonwealth and Foreign 
000 


31 
(each) 


| 
Speed 


Dimensions 
(ft.) (knots) 


150 b.p. - 27.5 
25 (draught) 


25 (draught) 


25 (draught) 12 


590.6 82 


12.5 


456.1 b.p 16 
61.4. 27 
(draught) 
14.5 
a 13 
262.50. 12.5 
37.7. 157 


16 


16 


Propelling 
Machinery 


Steam turbine 


Tr.-exp. steam 
4-cy!. Doxford 
diesel 
4-cy!. Doxford 
diesel 


4-cy!. Doxford 
diesel 


Yards 


Steam turbine 


Diesel 


Diesel 
Diesel 
Diesel 


Diesel 


Steam 


Diesel - 


6,200 


6-cyl., 2-str 
B.& W (each) 


diesel 


B. & W. diesel 


M.A.K. diesel 
M.A.K. diesel 


Diesel 


7-cy!. diesel 


B. & W. diesel 


Stork diesel 


Engine 
Builders 


Hawthorn, Leslie 
& Co 


Shipbuilders 


$. A. John 
Cockerill 


Sulzer Bros 
Winterthur 


Shipbuilders 


Harland & Wolff, 
Belfast 

J. Samuel White 
Cammell Laird 


R.& W 
Hawthorn, Leslie 
& Co.; and 
Smith's Dock 

(2 each) 

Scotts’ $.B 


Ch. et Atel. de 

St. Nazaire 

(Penhoet), 
Nazaire (2) 


Dunkirk (1) 
Soc. per Az 
Ansaldo, Sestri 
Ponente 
Oskarshamns 
Varv 
Norrkopings 
& Verkstad 


Vary 


Mutzelfelde- 
Werft., Cuxhaven 


Roland-Werft, 
Bremen- 
Hemelingen 

Rickmers Werft, 
Bremerhaven 

Rickmers Werft, 
Bremerhaven 


Ww. & €E 
Busum 
S. A. John 
Cockerill 
Hoboken ; and 
Nakskov Skibs 
(1 each) 
Eriksbergs 
Gothenburg 
Flensburger 
Schiffbau-Ges 
Werft Nobiskrug, 
Rendsburg 
18) 


Sielaff 


MV 


Kremer 
Eilmshorn 
A. G. Weser, 
Bremerhaven 


Boel 
Tamise 
C. van der Giessen 

& Zonen's 

Scheeps., 
Krimpen a/d 
Yssel 

P. Smit, IJnr., 
Rotterdam 


& Fils, 


Netherlands Dock 
S.B. Co., 


Amsterdam 


LAUNCHES 


Yards in Great Britain and Northern !reland 
Ship's Name Approximate Tonnoges 
and/or 
Yard No 


Speed 
(knots) 


16-18 


Propelling 

Machinery 
Doxford 

diesel 


Engine 
Builders 


Shipbuilders 


Dimensions 
Gross ri 


9,500 _ 465. 64. 36 


Shipbuilders 
Scotts’ S.B 


hipowners Type Deadweight 
Eboe Cargo 


(655) 


Dempster 
Lines 
Constants G 
(South Wales) 
J. Marr & Son 


Cargo 3,000 4,650 320 b.p. - 46.33 10.5 Shipbuilders Wm. Gray 
24.3 


arlinge 
(1252) 
Irvana 


(852) 


140 o.a. and - - Cook, 
123.5 b.p Welton & 
26.5 Gemmell 


Trawler 330 
diesel 
Commonwealth and Foreign Yards 


Passenger 11,600 = - 
liner 


Cant 
Riuniti 
dell’- 
Adriatico, 
Trieste 
Gotaverken 
Gothenburg 


Tw.-ser 
diesel 


Lloyd Triestino Victoria 
1765) 


SiS. 160.4 
38.16 


8-cyl., 2-ser 


diesel 


Rederi A'S Ruth Shipbuilders 


Oslo 64 


TRIAL TRIPS 


Commonwealth and Foreign Yards 

Ship's Name Approximate Tonnages 

and/or 

Yard No 

Adolf 

Leonhardt 
(S.629) 
Neptunia 
(1760) 


Speed 
(knots) 


Propelling 
Machinery 


Dimensions Engine 
(ft.) Builders Shipbuilders 
Deutsche 
Werft, 
Hamburg 
Cant. Riuniti 
dell’- 
Adriatico, 
Trieste 
Gavle Varv 


Gross 
7,200 


Shipowners Type Deadweight 


13,000 475 - 63.33 — 
26 (draught) 


2-str a 
M.A.N 
diesel 


Leonhardt & 
Blumberg 
Hamburg 

Lloyd Triestino 


Cargo 


Passenger 13,000 Shipbuilders 


50! - 69.4 19 
liner 28.6 


diesel 


206.75 o.a 
15.92 


Dbie.- 
compound 
Fredriksstad 
steam motor 


— VO Machino- Amur Trawler 
import, Moscow 30.5 
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CAPT. CHENG-MOO 
LIU is the newly- 
appointed general mana- 
ger of the China Union 
Lines, Ltd. Capt. Liu 
served an apprentice 
ship with Alfred 
Holt & Company. He 
later served on coasters 
of the China Merchants 
Steamship Navigation 
Company, joining the 
Chinese Maritime Cus- 
toms in 1931. In 1946 he 
returned to the China 
Merchants Steamship 
Navigation Co. as port 
captain in the marine 
department. He was ap- 
pointed manager of the 
marine department in 
1949, at the same time 
becoming marine super- 
intendent of the Taiwan 
Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, of Formosa 


MARITIME NEWS IN 


CAPT. E. A. SHER- 
GOLD has been appo'n- 
ted genera! superinten- 
dent for Canadian Pacific 
Steamships, Ltd., in the 
United Kingdom. His 
appointment became 
effective on October |, 
when he took up his 
post in Liverpool. Since 
the war Capt. Shergold 
has commanded first the 
Empress of Canada and 
since May, 1950, the 
Empress of Scotland. He 
served first with Cana- 
dian Pacific as third 
officer inthe Missanabie, 
which was torpedoed in 
1918. 'n 1934-40 he 
served with the Duchess 
of Richmond (later Em- 
press of Canada) as 
second officer. His first 
command was the Em- 
pire Union, in 1941 


BRIEF 


From Correspondents at Home and Overseas 


PROVISIONAL agreement has been reached between the 

A Saindis Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and the Indian 
Government for the establishment of a State shipbuild 

ing entervrise next January, when the State takes over 
India’s only shipbuilding yard at Vizaganatam, at present 
the Se ndia comvany, The Government ts sub 

‘ two-thirds of a capital of 35 million rupees 
(£2,625,000), and the Scindia company the remainder. The 
building of coastal vessels will start immediately. Three 

gn experts are being asked-to assist in developing the 

ACCORDING to figures compiled by the Japanese Ministry 

Iransport, Javan had 176 vessels totalling 1,580,277 tons 
verseas service on September 1, Of the total, 150 were 
dry-cargo vessels, of 1,183,263 tons, and 26 tankers, of 356,964 
ons. None of the ships is yet trading with European 
suntries. There are 34 cargo ships in service from Japan 
to the east and west coasts of the United States. 

Dir to the ill health of the King it has been decided to 

stpone the receotion on November 8 at which the King 
was to have laid the foundation stone of Lloyd’s new build 

The Corporation of Trinity House has also cancelled the 

mony of laying the foundation stone of its new build 
ing on October 24, which was to have been undertaken by 
re King. 

Mr. Nicnotas Szitasi, manager of the tank chartering 
epartment of Harris & Dixon, Ltd., and a director of 
Harris & Dixon (Oil), Ltd., has been avvointed a director 
f the parent company, Harris & Dixon, Ltd., with whom 

has served for 28 years. 

Mn. L. G. Suarpr has been apvointed head of the general 
department at the head office in London of Royal 
Lines, Ltd., in succession to Mr. H. C. Shorey, who 

ie to retire on October 6 after 48 years’ service. 

Vacrorp Lines, Lrp., have been avvointed sole European 

nts for the salvage section of the Turkish Maritime Lines 

Ports Administration, Istanbul. 


* * * * 


HE Institute of Marine Engineers announce that the 
next examinations for admission to the Institute will 
be held as follows: Students (common. prel:minary 
imination), Avril 1 to 4 and October 7 to 10, 1952; 
duates (sections A and B of the associateshin member 
examination), Avril 28 to May 21, 1952; and Associate 
Members, April 28 to May 22, 1952. Further particulars and 
ibuses of these examinations can be obtained from the 
retary of the Institute, 85 Minories, London, E.C.3. 
Toran tolls collected in July for vessels using the Panama 
Canal amounted to $1,984,000, comvared with $1,981,000 in 
e vrevious month. A sum of $200,000 has been credited 
the Panama Canal Company for the use of the canal by 
Government vessels, the first time since the canal was built. 


Before the new company took over the administration of 


he canal on July 1 no Government ships paid tolls. 


THe annual national service for seafarers will be held in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral on October 24. at 5.45 o.m., when the 
address will be given by the Right Rev. The Lord Bishon of 
Rochester. All who are interested in seafarers will be wel 
come, and early apovlication for tickets should be made to 
the honorary secretary, Mr. W. T. C. Smith, H.Q.S. 
Wellington, Temvle Stairs, Victoria Embankment, London, 
W.C.2. 

Dr. E. C. Rottasox, formerly a delegate director and 
research manager of Murex Welding Processes, Ltd., has 
taken up his appo.ntment to the Henry Bell Wortley Chair 
of Metallurgy at Livernool University. His successor as 
research manager is Dr. W. I. Pumphrey 

Tue inaugural address of the Manchester Association of 
Engineers will be given by the vresident, Mr, F. Buckingham, 
at the onening mecting of the 1951-52 session on October 5 
at 6.30 p.m. in the Engineers’ Club, Albert Square, Man 
chester. 

Mr. N. P. Newman, managing director of Newman, 
Hender & Co., Ltd., has been elected chairman of the British 
Valve Manufacturers’ Association. 


* * * * 


~ exhibition of recent acquisitions has been opened 

at the National Maritme Museum, Greenwich. An 

interesting Portulin chart is that by William Borough 
(about 1580) showing the way to the Baltic. while a pair 
of globes of about 1690 illustrates the work of Morden, Berry 
and Lea. Only one other vair of globes by these makers is 
known in the country, Also exhibsted is the log book kept 
in the Betsy in 1770 by the marine painter Nicholas Pocock, 
and illustrated by him, and a letter from Matthew Flinders 
to his varents written while servine in H.M.S. Reliance. 


Tue sixth annual exhibition of the Society of Marine 
Artists will be ovened at the Guildhall, London, on 
October 11 by Lord Lloyd of Dolobran, The exhibition will 
remain oven daily from 10 a.m. (o 5 v.m., excepting Sundays, 
until November 3. 

Tue Derwenthaugh Staithes near Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
which were extensively damaged by fire some time ago, are 
being repaired and are expected to be in operation again 
by the end of the year, 

Lameext Broruers, Lrp., announce with regret that their 
deputy chairman, Mr. F, C. Johnson, who has been with 
them over 49 vears, has tendered his resignation for reasons 
of health. 

Mr. G. Danier, chief ship survevor of the Ministry of 
Transport since 1945, is to retire at his own request on 
November 30, and will be succeeded by Mr. H. E. Steel, the 
present deputy chief ship surveyor. 

Mr. Wittiam Wurre has retired as dry dock manager of 
R. & W. Hawthorn, Leslie & Co., Ltd.. after holding the 
position for 23 years, He is succeeded by Mr, Boyd, formerly 
with the Blyth Dry Dock & Shivbuilding Co., Ltd. 
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DECCA MARINE RADAR TYPE 12 


For the shipowner who has a preference for the 
larger radar picture, Decca Radar Type 12 incor- 
porates a new Display Unit of quite exceptional 
design with a 12-inch P.P.I. Included in the many 
advanced features of this equipment are dual pulse 
transmission, four range scales from 1 to 25 miles, 
variable range marker, rain and snow suppression, 


and built-in tuning meter. 


DECCA MARINE RADAR TYPE 159 


Employing a 5-inch P.P.I. with magnifier assembly, 
giving an effective display of 7 inches, this equip- 
ment provides a radar picture of remarkable 
clarity and definition. Decca Marine Radar Type 
159 is in the forefront of marine radar design. Its 
efficiency, reliability and high performance are 
clearly demonstrated by its outstanding success 


in many hundreds of merchant ships of all classes. 


DECCA radar 


definitely the superior radar 


DECCA RADAR LIMITED, I!-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 


yn2: RELiance 4421 Cables ecradar, London 
DRISS 
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Do you know me 


when you see me? 


says JACK SCRAP 


Anyone can recognise scrap in a tangle of rusty 
wire and old tins; but in every works and factcry 
someone with power of decision and an alert eye 
must conduct the search for 


scrap in the form of obsolete 


WANTED 


machinery, antiquated plant 


from 


SHIPYARDS 


I 
! 
! 
1 
I 
- > ' 
and half-forgotten stores. H 
1 
Round this up and turn it in. ‘ 
: ‘ sup? t ' Old machinery, 
It is essential raw material for girders and plates 
making the new and better | and every kind 
: | of general and 
‘quipment you are waiting for. 
: . ; process scrap 
| 
1 


Scrap Merchants will help 


and obsolete plant. 











| LIVERPOOL 


FIRST in Exports and 

SECOND to none for 

SERVICE and EFFICIENCY 
+ 


Enquiries to :- 
R. J. HODGES, General Manager & Secretary 
MERSEY DOCKS & HARBOUR BOARD 
DOCK OFFICE - - : - - - - LIVERPOOL 3 
Tel.: CENtral 6010 Grams; “Neptune, Liverpool” 
or the Board's Traffic Representatives 
LONDON: 44/46, Leadenhall 8t., E.C.3. Tel.; ROYal 7148 
BIRMINGHAM: 95. New Street. Tel: MIDiand 2376 
BRADFORD: Broadway Hse., Bank St. Tel.: Bradford 25684 




















with dismantling and collection. 


SPEED THE SCRAP 
SPEED THE STEEL 


Issued for the STEEL SCRAP DRIVE by the 
British Iron and Steel Federation 
TEEL HOUSE, TOTHILL STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


ESTABLISHED 182 


BLUNDELL £ CROMPTON 


LIMITED 


ENGINEERS : SHIP REPAIRERS 
COPPERSMITHS : FOUNDERS Etc. 


Telegrams 


Te'ephone 
East 3838 (3 lines) & 1408 Blundell, "Phone, London 


Specialists in 
URGENT HULL AND ENGINE REPAIRS 


Sole Manufacturers : 
BLUNDELL ‘ ATMOS’ VALVES 
CROMPTON ASH HOISTS 





WEST INDIA DOCK ROAD, LONDON, E.14 











Branch Works : TILBURY COCKS, ESSEX. Telephone : Tilbury 33 
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REPAIR SERVICE ON THE MERSEY 


CRICHTON’S 


FOR ALL WORK ON) SHIPS 


C. & H. CRICHTON LTD. 
4-10, DERBY ROAD, 
LIVERPOOL 


Telegrams Telephone 
*CRITON, LIVERPOOL" NORTH 2531-2-3-4 














BEING LAUNCHED! 


The entirely reconstructed ‘Blue Book of Shipping’ world famous for more than 80 years as 


DUES AND PORT CHARGES 


PORTS 
DUES & CHARGES 


THRO UGHOAN PORTS, DUES AND CHARGES 


re 


is now available as a single volume and with a new title 


ON SHIPPING, THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


The 20th edition of this great work includes : 
Location of the port, chief Imports and Exports, population, accommodation, fees, 
currency, consular representation in the United Kingdom, consular requirements, 
national charges leviable and public holidays. 
Depths in approaches and harbours ; breakwaters ; wharves and berths ; wet and 
dry docks ; development schemes. Cranes and Special Appliances (coaling plant, oil 
installations, etc.) ; patent slips, storage (sheds, elevators, culd stores) ; victualling, 
repair facilities. Pilotage ; towage ; tonnage dues ; wharfage ; light dues ; Bills of 
Health ; entrance and clearance fees ; stevedoring ; Pro forma accounts. 
£6 6s. net 

612 pages, 10} . 7{ inches. Bound in boards and blue cloth, lettered in gilt. 

2000 PORTS IN ONE VOLUME Write for illustrated prospectus with specimen page 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON LIMITED 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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WILLIAM M°GEOCH 
& CO. LTD. 
28, WEST CAMPBELL STREET, 
GLASGOW 


Manufacturers of all 
Ships’ Electric fittings 


—Designs made to Special Requirements— 





Suppliers of Ships’ Hardware 
for any class of Ship in all 
Metals and finishes 





WARWICK WORKS, 
46 Coventry Road, 
Birmingham. 


McGEOCH, GLASGOW 
McGEOCH, BIRMINGHAM, 10 





SHIP REPAIRERS 


MARINE 
ENGINEERS 


y 
IRON and BRASS 
FOUNDERS Telephone: 


52 BIRKENHEAD 
Wires 
* GORDON BIRKENHEAD” 

















EAGLE AVIATION LTD. 


draws the attention 
of shipowners 
to their fleet of four Avro York aircraft. 
These aircraft are ideal for crew movements 


also for the transport of ships’ spares. 
Maximum economy - Maximum speed. 





Head Office: 
29 CLARGES STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel: GROsvenor 6411 Cable: Speedlode Audley, London, 

















ADMIRALTY CHARTS 


The LATEST EDITIONS of Charts, 
Plans and Sailing Directions 
published by the Hydrographic 
Dept., can be obtained from 
J D POTTER Admiralty Agent for Charts, 
» Us 9 Publisher of Nautical Books, 
——_—______—_—— and Bookseller. 
145, MINORIES, LONDON, E.C.3. (Tel. : Roya! 1369) 


Large Stocks of Nautical and Technical Books of all 
descriptions. 





Efficiently equipped for 
timber, wood pulp 
and all 

cargoes 


Despatch 
Bunkering Facilities 


Write : H. J. Hanna, 

















Tyne Gangway Co.Ltd., 


WALLSEND 


Patent Self-levelling Step 
Accommodation Ladders 
and Shore Gangways 


Tel.: No. 63657. 
Telegs.: ‘* Gangway - Wallsend. 











General Traffic Manager, Preston 








NORTH OF ENGLAND PROTECTING, 
INDEMNITY X WAR RISKS ASSOCIATION 


(Established 1860) 





The A t covers Ship in 
Class |. —PROTECTING—Against claims for one-fourth damage done to other 
ships or vessels, damage to structures, loss of life, personal injury, ete. 

Class I. —INDEMNITY—Against liabilities arising in connection with cargo, &c. 
Class I11—WAR RISKS—Hull and Machiner ', &c 

Class IV—WAR RISKS—Freight, Disbursements, ac. 

The interests of Members are safeguarded at the principal ports in the World 
by official Legal Representatives and Nautical Experts, who have full instruc- 

tions to act and to assist Masters in the case of need. 


Principal Office: NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE: Collingwood Buildings 

Branch Offices : GLASGOW —134, St. Vincent St.,C.2. CARDIFF—The Exchange 

Mount Stuart Square. LONDON—24, St. Mary Axe, £.C.3. LIVERPOOL —!23, 
Derby House, Exchange Buildings 

LESLIE MANN, Chairman. J. W. TODD General Manager 

J. W. DUNCAN Vice Chairman 
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'ELLERMAN LINES 
World-Wide Services 


Linking 
U.K. CANADA U.S.A, 
UNITED KINGDOM with 

SOUTH & EAST AFRICA 


| PORTUGAL, MEDITERRANEAN, 
SOUTH & EAST EGYPT, LEVANT & BLACK SEA, 
RED SEA & PERSIAN GULF 
AFRICA. INDIA & PAKISTAN. 
CEYLON & BURMA 


CEYLON, INDIA MALAYA, PHILIPPINES, CHINA & JAPAN 
AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND. 
AND PAKISTAN | Hall Line, Ellerman & Bucknall Line, 
ae | City Line, Ellerman Line 
For details apply to the Managers -— _ Papayvanni Line, 
CAYZER, IRVINE & CO. LTD. Westcott & 


LONDON ° LIVERPOOL - GLASGOW Laurance Line, 


Head Office 
| 104-7, LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, 3 


_Suascow=, tol 8 6 c.2 NW J 
iit IN IE World-Wide Services 


Ss 
ROYAL MAIL LINES : 
1» SOUTH AMERICA New Zealand Line 


BRAZIL - URUGUAY : 
ARGENTINA ® Passenger and Cargo 
WEST INDIES Services via Panama 
SPANISH MAIN 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST 



































Particulars from J. B. WESTRAY & CO. LTD. 
138 LEADENHALL ST., E.C.3 + Tel. (AVEnue 5220) 


ROYAL MAIL LINES, LTD. , THE NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING Co. Ltd. 
London : Royal re ee America House, Cockspur 
Liverpool : The P.S.N. Co. “Pacific Building, James Street, (2) 

















| Suaws Savi Line ORIEN LINE to AUSTRALIA 
ces ae aw : 


SOUTH AFRICA ; EGYPT 


CEYLON 
AUSTRALIAN PORTS 








4 BUSTRALIA 


HEAD OFFICE 
88, Leadenhall St., London 


cwsercer once % NEW ZEALAND 
Ila, Lower Regent St ndon 
s 


FOR PARTICULARS 14 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.! TRA Tal 
Ww.t APPLY 


7 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 Te MAN 1456 
ORIENT LINE 
9 KINGSWAY, W.C.2 Tel TEM 1258 or Agents 
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BRITISH & CONTINENTAL 
STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


AMSTERDAM . ROTTERDAM . DUNKIRK . ANTWERP . GHENT 
& TERNEUZEN from and to LIVERPOOL & MANCHESTER 
ANT WERP & GHENT from and to GLASGOW 
GHENT from and to BELFAST 


AGENTS 
LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER 
For Rotterdam, Amsterdam and Dunkirk Steamers : Wilson Son & Co. 
For Antwerp, Ghent and Terneuzen Steamers : J. T. Fletcher & Co 
GARSTON: Ed. W. Turner & Son 
BARROW: James Fisher & Sons, Ltd 
GLASGOW: Clyde Shipping Co., Ltd 
BELFAST: G. Heyn & Sons Ltd. : James Little & Co., (Belfast) Ltd 
ANTWERP, GHENT, TERNEUZEN: John P. Best & Co., S.A 
ROTTERDAM: P. A. Van Es & Co.: Phs. Van Ommeren (Rotterdam) N.V. 
AMSTERDAM: Van Es & Van Ommeren 
DUNKIRK: L. A. De Baecker 
LONDON : Phs. Van Ommeren (London), Ltd., Baltic House, 27 Leadenhai! 
Street, F.C.3 
PARIS: hs. Van Ommeren (France) S.A., 11, Rue Tronchet, 8e 











FREIGHT AND PASSENGERS 


Regular Sailings 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK & CANADA 
to 


AUSTRALIA & NEW ZEALAND 


PORT LINE LTD. 
CUNARD HOUSE, 88, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3 


Phone : Avenue 1270 Telegrams *Portships Fen, London" 














HOULDER BROTHERS & CO, LTD. 


gy ters Insurance Brokers, Passenger & 
General Forwarding Agents (Sea and Air) 


REGULAR FAST SERVICES to 
RIVER PLATE 
From Liverpool, London, Bristol Channel & Antwerp 


and to SOUTH AFRICA 


FREIGHT ENGAGEMENTS made and goods insured and forwarded 
By Sea and Air 
TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 
Head Office: 53, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Branch Offices at Liverpool, ee »w, Newport (Mon.), Bristol, Swansea, 
Manchester, Hull, Southampton, Birmingham, Sheffield, Bradford, 
Hanley, Dundee, Cape Town and Sydney (N.5.W 


Representatives in Argentina ay Uruguay : Soc. Anon Houlder Brothers 
ntina), Ltd., Buenos Aires, Rosario, La Plata and 











ler Brothers & Co., Brazil, Ltd., Rio de Janeiro and Santos 














BIBBY LINE 


UNITED KINGDOM, CONTINENT, 
MARSEILLES, EGYPT, SUDAN, CEYLON 
AND BURMA 


Ail enquiries to 
BIBBY BROTHERS & CO., Martins Bank Building, Water 
Street, LIVERPOOL, 2. 
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CARGO FROM 
Hamburg, Bremen, annie & East Coast U.K. Ports 


U.S.A. GULF PORTS 


BROWN, JENKINSON & CO., LTD., 113 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3. 
WESTBOUND LOADING BROKERS 


Galveston, Houston, New Orleans & Mobile 
to East Coast U.K. & North Continent 


by ROPNER LINE 


SIRR.R . 
OPNER & — SIR R. ROPNER & CO. (LONDON) LTD. 


Coniscliffe Road, Darlington 22 St. Mary Axe, London, E.C.3 
Telephone 2811 or Telephone: AVE. 2153 


STRACHAN SHIPPING CO.—New Orleans and all U.S. Gulf Ports. 








PsO and B. I. 


From United Kingdom and Continental ports 
to EGYPT, ADEN, RED SEA PORTS, INDIA, 
PAKISTAN, CEYLON, E. & S. AFR'CA, 
MALAYA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, etc. 


For details of services, fares, etc., apply— 
P. & O., 122, Leadenhall St.,E.C.3, © 14, Cockspur Se. S.W.1 
e 9, Kingsway, W.C.2¢ 
B. 1. (Agents: Gray Dawes & Co.), 122, Leadenhall St., E. C.3 














to SOUTH & 
Ui tel Gl EAST AFRICA 


» WEEKLY MAIL SERVICE from 
] SOUTHAMPTONalso Intermediate & 
East African Sailings from LONDON 





Head Office 
3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : MANsion House 2550 (Passenger Dept MAN 9104) 
West End Passenger Agency 
125 PALL MALL, S.W.I) WdHirehal! /9!/ 














WILSON LINE, HULL 77 io Vinee) 
REGULAR SERVICES 


From Hull, London, Liverpool. M 
Aberdeen, Swansea, Newport, PB ig Dunki rk, etc. ; “to and from 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Poland, Baltic States, Partegel, Mediterranean 
Adriatic & Levant Ports, Egypt, India, Pakistan, Canada & United States. 


Servi N Sweden, D k, 

PASSENGERS —"pojand“itaiy, United States and Canada, etc.” 

MARINE INSURANCE cur own and other stoner to and 
all ports at current rates of premiu 


fro 
Lighter Owners Forwarding Agents, Warehouse Keepers and Sworn 
Weighers Bunkers supplied. 











For Rates of Freight, Fares, Insurance, Forwarding, etc., apply to— 
ELLERMAN’S WILSON LINE, Ltd., HULL 
or Branch Offices at Leeds, Sheffield ag Birmingham, Bradford 
and Grimsby; or London Agents ohage UNITED SHIPPING CO. 
Ltd., 168, Fenchurch St., london, E.C . London Brokers for Indian and 
Pakistan Trade—GELLATLY, HANREY & CO., Ltd., Dixon House, 
1, Lloyds’ Avenue, London, E.C.3., or 62, Pall Mall, 8.W.1. 
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THE BANK LINE 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING SERVICES 


AMERICAN AND INDIAN LINE—Calcutta, Chittagong, Rangoon and 
Colombo to Halifax Boston, New York, Philadelphia Baltimore 
and Norfolk (Va.). 

AMERICAN AND INDIAN BRANCH LINE SERVICE—Rangoon, 
Chittagong, Madras, Madras Coast, Colombo and Malabar Coast, 
(filling up if necessary at Aden and Port Sudan) to Halifax, Boston 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Norfolk (Va.). 

BOMBAY AMERICAN LINE—Bombay to New York and Philadelphia 

AMERICAN AND ORIENTAL LINE—U.S. Atlantic and Pacific Coast 
ports to Philippines, Hong Kong, Shanghai, Japan, Indonesia and 
Malaya, returning to Canada and U.S.A. via Suez Canal 

CALCUTTA to RIVER PLATE PORTS—Chittagong, Calcutta and 
Other Indian Ports. Colombo and Malabar Coast to Brazil 
Montevideo, Buenos Aires, Rosario and Bahia Bianca 

INDIAN CHILEAN LINE—Calcutta, Chittagong, Rangoon, Singapore 
and Indonesia to West Coast of South American. ports 
Calling at Colombo and Cochin when opportunity offers 

INDIAN AFRICAN LINE) Carrying passengers and cargo from 

INDIA-NATAL LINE fRangoon, Chittagong, Calcutta, other 
Indian ports and Colombo to East and South African ports and 
vice versa. (Vessels of the India-Natal Line also call at 
Madagascar when opportunity offers 

ORIENTAL AFRICAN LINE—Carrying passengers and cargo from 
Japan, Shanghai, Hong Kong, Philippines, Borneo, Saigon, Bangkok 
and Malaya to Mauritius Reunion East and South African ports 
and vice versa 

U.S. GULF to AUSTRALASIA—Regular sailings from all U.S. Gulf ports 
to all ports in Australia and New Zealand. Calling at Trinidad en 
route when sufficient inducement offers 

U.S. GULF to SOUTH AFRICA—U.S. Gulf ports to South and East 
African ports 

PERSIAN GULF—Genera! Merchants, Export, Import and Ship Agents. 


For Freight and Particulars apply to— 


ANDREW WEIR 


SHIPPING & TRADING CO., LTD. 
19-21, BURY STREET, LONDON. E.C.3. 





ANGLO BALTIC LINES 


U.K. PORTS 
to 
GDYNIA/GDANSK & FINNISH PORTS 
also 


KLAIPEDA (Memel) LIEPAJA (Liban) 
RIGA and TALLINN 


when conditions permit, and sufficient inducement offers 


For further particulars apply to— 
UNITED BALTIC CORPORATION, LIMITED, 
158, Fenchurch Street London, E.C.3 


Telegrams ‘* Orienteako,’" London 
Telephone No.: Mansion House 3311 (8 lines) 








MAC ANDREW LINE 


SPAIN AND MOROCCO 
Regular Services from LONDON, LIVERPOOL and Principal U.K. Ports 


Express Service by fast Motorships from 
LONDON and LIVERPOOL to BARCELONA 


HALL’S LINE To LISBON and GIBRALTAR 


Express Service by fast Motorships from LONDON to GIBRALTAR 


GLYNN LINE _ To west !TAty and siciLty 
For Freight and Passage apply to— 


MACANDREWS & CO., LTD., 
Plantation House, Mincing Lane, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : MANSION HOUSE 1543 
Cunard Building, Water St., Liverpool, 3 Tel : CENTRAL 3922 
BRANCH HOUSES ar * Barcelona, * Madrid * Tarragona 
* Castellon, *Burriana, * Valencia, *® Gandia, *Denia 
*Carthagena * Almeria, * Malaga, *Seville and Bilbao 

Branches with ® act as Lioyd's Agents. 


Agencies in all other principal ports 











FURNESS LINES 


FURNESS LINE 
London to Philadelphia and New York. 


FURNESS WEST INDIES LINE 
New York to U.S. Virgin Islands, British & French 
West Indies, Venezuela and Trinidad. 


Newfoundland and Canada to U.S. Virgin Islands, 
British & French West Indies, Venezuela & Trinidad. 


FURNESS RED CROSS LINE 


New York to Saint John, N.B./ Halifax, 
N.S./ St. John’s and Corner Brook, N.F. 


FURNESS-WARREN LINE 


Liverpool! to St. John’s, Newfoundland, Halifax, 
N.S., and Boston. 


FURNESS PACIFIC SERVICE 
Manchester to Los Angeies, San Francisco, Victoria 
and Vancouver, B.C., via Panama Canal. 
Loading Brokers :—Manchester Liners Ltd. Manchester 2. 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


New York to Bermuda. 


JOHNSTON WARREN LINE 
Antwerp, Hamburg and Liverpool to Piraeus, Volo, 
Thessaloniki, Izmir. Haydar Pasha, Istanbul, Black 

Sea, Roumanian and Danubian Ports. 


For further information apply :— 

FURNESS WITHY & CO., LTD., 
Furness House, Leadenhall Street. London, E.C.3. 
Also at LIVERPOOL, GLASGOW, LEITH, 

MIDDLESBRO’ AND NEWCASTLE. 


PRINCE LINE 
CANADA & U.S.A. — BRAZIL — RIVER PLATE — BRAZIL 
TRINIDAD — U.S.A & CANADA 
U.S.A. — SOUTH & EAST AFRICA — US.A. 
U.S.A. — FAR EAST — E. CANADA — U.S.A 
U.K. — MEDITERRANEAN — U.K. 
ARGENTINA & URUGUAY — U.K. 


EM 
Son 


BS 
Veros’ 
SAT- NOV 10 


For further information apply— 
PRINCE LINE LTD. :: 56, Leadenhall St., E.C.3 
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P.S.N.C. 


LIVERPOOL, BERMUDA, BAHAMAS, CUBA, 
JAMAICA, PANAMA CANAL, WEST COAST OF 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

Also via Bahia Blanca & Punta Arenas 


THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 
Pacific Building, James St., Liverpool, 2 
London Agents: Royal Mail Lines, Leadenha!l St. E.C.3 


Freight: McGregor, Gow & Holland, Ltd 
16, St. Helen's Place, London E.C.3 














REGULAR CARGO SERVICES 


Between LONDON and 
HAMBURG TERNEUZEN DIEPPE 
BREMEN AVRE 
HARLINGEN 
AMSTERDAM 
ROTTERDAM 
ANTWERP TREPORT MEDITERRANEAN PORTS 

Between HAMBURG ana BRISTOL CHANNEL PORTS 

(Bristol, Cardiff, Newport, Swansea) 
Between LONDON and RHINE PORTS 

From HAMBURG and BREMEN to Mediterranean Ports 

Between SOUTHAMPTON and ANTWERP, ROTTERDAM, 
BREMEN, HAMBURG 
Coastwise Services between LONDON and HULL 


The General Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
15 Trinity Square, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : ROYal 3200 

















MOSS HUTCHISON LINE LTD. 


REGULAR FREIGHT SERVICES FROM LIVER- 

POOL AND GLASGOW TO CASABLANCA AND 

MEDITERRANEAN PORTS. ALSO FRANCE, 
SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


For Freight apply te ° 
MOSS HUTCHISON LINE LIMITED, 
30 JAMES STREET, LIVERPOOL 2. 


GLASGOW: MANCHESTER 
95, Bothwell Street, C.2 196 Deansgate. 


LONDON 
cio THE GENERAL STEAM NAVIGATION CO LTDO., 
1S, Trinity Square, E.C.3. 








ea 


a 


feet 











~ A Py ~ a a | . ’ AIC Cc 
REVERSING ENGINES 
DIRECT ACTING FIXED AND OSCILLATING 
TYPES WITH PUMP AND CHANGE COCK 
OR RACK AND PINION HAND GEAR 
MACTAGGART, SCOTT & CO., LTD. 
Contractors to British and Foreign Admiralties 
LOANHEAD——————— —— EDINBURGH 
London J. M. Epmiston, 31-33, Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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s.s. “ ARMANISTAN” BUILT FOR STRICK LINE LTD. 


jounn READHEAD « sons tt. 


SHIP, ENGINE REPAIRS TO ALL TWO DRY DOCKS 
AND TYPES OF VESSELS 330 FT. AND 450 FT. 
BOILER BUILDERS AND MACHINERY 60 TON ELECTRIC CRANE 


SOUTH SHIELDS 


TELEGRAMS : READHEAD, SOUTH SHIELDS TELEPHONE . SOUTH SHIELDS 22) 














From the moment 
you step aboard... 


» “ 


ee one “ INSURAIL” 


restaurants. Enjoy sports SYSTEM 

« Q2 lounge in seclusion, 

i the a I a new patent method for fixing insulation linings in re- 
read the daily pape, go shopping, “ tf “ 

, ao frigerated spaces. This system permits the use of sheet 
Valk a ile, or maybe tcepnone or be 

' iron, aluminium or plywood linings which are easily re- 

telegraph your friends at home. Jules 
\ sia aa Nee movable 

re a ne nav onceived such 

¢ ave ¢ ari WATERTIGHT, AIRTIGHT, NON-CONDUCTIVE 

ay of crossing « rans, and tit 
ies ean a a ‘s These are requirements now so essential in marine work and 
— Poy Sir EvEEY RY Oy ures are the reasons why more and more ship, trawler and 


. 5 P tanker owners of today are specifying GREGSON'S Patent 
Gracious living at its best “INSURAIL* SYSTEM. 


pa ™ cag INSULATION 
by tj WL) | GREGSON & COL LTD, contractors 
a) 7 JEWRY STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 6c ge, O18 787! 





ezide Londor 
Northern Office & Wor 


West Chirton Trading Estate, N. Shields. N. Shields 2714 
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SHIPYARD & ENGINE BUILDING WORKS SOUTH BANK, MIDDLESBRO' 
DRYDOCKS NORTH SHIELDS & SOUTH BANK, MIDDLESBRO' 








